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“He described his hope to be like ‘a luminous cloud,’ ob- 
scuring the sky, yet itself completely filled with light, so as 
almost to dazzle with its brightness.” — 


HAT the life and death of men generally are 

in perfect agreement, one with the other, is an 
undisputed fact, against which the few exceptions 
do not militate. Hardened sinners are sometimes 
saved at the eleventh hour—timid, fearing Chris- 
tians do sometimes triumph in the dying struggle— 
the matured, consistent saint is occasionally beset 
with fierce and agonizing conflict, when lying on 
the very verge of heaven, and yet in its widest 
application the rule is sure, “as a man liveth, so 
he dieth.” 

The faithful Christian, of joyous temperament 
and slight inner training, shouts the victory won, 
while the more intellectual, who have disciplined 
and restrained their emotions, and studied their 
mental nature, and kept, as it were, the even bal- 
ance of mind and heart; who have studied the 
character of God, the love of Jesus, the wonders 
of redemption, the claims of law—who have, by 
the Spirit’s aid, measured the depth of natural 
depravity, and, under the refining influence of 
that Spirit’s power, felt “the shame of sin”—such 
minds, in general, enter “the valley of the shadow 
of death” with solemn awe and with reverent 
trust. Doubt may have taken its everlasting 
flight, the rapt soul may be conscious of full re- 
demption, the hand of faith may feel the return- 
ing pressure of the atoning Savior’s grasp, and yet 
the exultant shout, the triumphant song may be 
reserved for the hour when the freed spirit shall 
be dissolved of the fetters of mortality and stand 
enfranchised before the throne of God. 

A beautiful exemplification of this latter class 
has recently been given in the life and death of 
the Rev. T. F. Randolph Mercein. Twenty-five 


years ago, in the city of New York, a lovely hoy, 
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six years of age, formed the center around which a 
large family circle gathered with intense affection. 
Devoted parents studied his interests, plannéd 
his improvement, and anticipated his. wishes. 
Elder sisters aided the culture of his mind and 
the development of his affections—one loving 
brother watched with proud interest every mani- 
festation of youthful talent, while five young sis- 
ters shared his pleasures and parteok in all his 
youthful joys. The natural inference would be, 
that such a position would engender selfishness. 
The singular fact was, that no trace of it was 
ever manifested. His boyhood wags marked by 


obedience, truthfulness, and warm affection. At 


fourteen years of age—when he experienced re- 
ligion—he was lovely in person, graceful in man- 
ners, refined in taste, of marked mental supe- 
riority, yet so simple and transparent in moral 
character, that, to human vision, his “natural 
goodness” scarcely needed to be superseded by a 
radical spiritual change. 

That he was the subject of spiritual influence 
from four years of age, was evident from his con- 
versation, his hatred of sin, and his love of, and 
reference to, the Bible. 

But at fourteen the change became clear to 
himself, and thus decisive of his future course, 
His call to the ministry was :.lways apparent to 
those who knew him best; yet it was seldom 
alluded to in his presence, as his father—whose 
views of a divine call were very strong—wished 
him to be unbiased by mere earthly considera- 
tions. 

At this time he enteréd Columbia College in 
the city of New York, and was pursuing his stud- 
ies with—alas !—vigor and success, when, in. the 
second year, a rushigf blood to the brain prostra- 
ted him, and,bli every hope of literary emi- 
nence. Bookiwere proscribed, thought forbid 
and employment in mercantile pursuits resoréed- 
to as a contrast and restorative. 
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In vain! in vain! such remedy to the young 
spirit, which was reveling in classic lore and ambi- 
tious of Parnassus’ hight—who had tasted of the 
pure waters of Helicon and felt the inspiration of 
her ancient fount—who had walked with Socra- 
tes and communed with Plato—who had been 
eloquent with Demosthenes and heroic with Le- 
onidas—whose vision was filled with Grecian 
architecture and academic groves, where nature 
and art combined in the creation of perfect forms 
and artistic shapes. The experiment failed, and 
after a period of repose, during which the phys- 
ical system rallied and the young life renewed its 
vigor, his studies were resumed. 

His father—waiving his partiality for Columbia 
College, as his own alma mater—now entered 
Randolph in the New York University. Colum- 
bia did not, at that time, allow a partial course, 
while the University had its scientific and its 
classical course at the option of the students in 
attendance. 

Two motives induced the change—present 
health, by the reduction of studies, and prepara- 
tion for other pursuits—architectural or survey- 
ing—should he fail of the ministry. 

It was thought the classical could be added at 
any time. But after a little while this restraint, 
too, proved irksome; increased health seemed to 
justify it—the classics were added, and he dashed 
on with impetuous ardor. Six months before the 
period of graduation he stood among the first; a 
few more struggles would decide the question of 
the valedictory and permit him to grasp the prize 
so earnestly coveted, when a second rush of blood 
to the brain again prostrated him, and cast a 
shadow over all his future prospects. That stroke 
was, however, the “needs be” of a heavenly Fa- 
ther’s love. Earthly ambition had gained undue 
pre-eminence—classical studies had absorbed the 
mind to the neglect of Scripture lore; and al- 
though the outward walk had continued pure, and 
even the Christian life appeared unmarred, the 
young mind had wandered from its God, and lan- 
guor pervaded the spiritual system. 

Like the Olympic racer, he had prepared for 
the course by discipline, hard and long; he started 
with his compeers on fair and equal terms. They 
pause—they run; for a moment he passes all— 
the crown is full in sight—the prize is surely 
gained! An unforeseen impediment obstructs his 
way—he falls—they gain; but, struggling in the 
dust in agony and disappoiptment, he lifts his 
tearful eye, and through the parting, heaven is re- 
vealed the everlasting amaranthine erown prepared 
for all who love Him, and the voice of the Spirit 
whispers, in sweet and solemn tones, “They do it 





to obtain a corruptible crown, behold an incorrupt- 
ible.” 

He arose, and fully girded himself for the 
higher contest, and never wavered till the goal 
was won, 

During the previous year his beloved father 
died, but even that had not aroused him; and but 
a few weeks before his own death he referred to 
this heavy disappointment as the necessary stroke 
to bring him near to God. 

At the time he had experienced religion he had 
joined the Presbyterian Church—of which his 
mother was a member—and to that ministry he 
had been destined. He expected to enter the 
Union Theological Seminary in New York, and 
there make due preparation for his calling. Fail- 
ure of health altered his purpose, and in lieu of 
this, by advice of his pastor, he commenced a 
systematic course of theology at home with the 
books selected for that object. An unforeseen ob- 
stacle now arrested his progress and gave a new 
direction to his future path. Influences, of which 
he had been all unconscious, had been molding 
his views. Frequent attendance at the Methodist 
Church, the study of Clarke’s Commentary in 
connection with his Bible lessons, the indirect and 
unintentional influence of his sisters had com- 
bined, and he awoke to the fact that he was too 
Arminian in sentiment ever to fill a Calvinistic 
pulpit conscientiously. The inward call to preach 
was imperative. With returning health and re- 
newed spiritual life, “woe is me if I preach not 
the Gospel,” sounded in his ears. The work was 
the same; but the providence of God placed him 
in a part of the battle-field he had not anticipa- 
ted. Verily. “he conferred not with flesh and 
blood,” and but a few months elapsed ere the 
young itinerant went forth from the home where 
he had been so tenderly cherished, and entered 
Bedford circuit, with horse and saddie-bags, Bible 
and hymn-book, all other books being—on ac- 
count of health—temporarily proscribed. If new 
positions are a test of character, then it was not a 
slight one that was now applied. A youth of 
nineteen, “city born and college bred,” accustomed 
to all the comforts of a loving home, with the 
most refined and even fastidious tastes, which had 
seemed to rank music and painting, poetry and 
architecture as among the necessaries of life—such 
a one, suddenly and unexpectedly transferred to 
a country circuit, which embraced within its limits 
all the varieties of life, from the country town, 
with its intelligence, to the inland farming dis- 
tricts, with their rough, uneducated population— 
certainly required much mental and moral stam- 
ina to fill such a position acceptably to all, Yet, 
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with confidence we write, Randolph stood the 
test and gave universal gratification. His letters 
at this period are marked by deep devotion to his 
work, satisfaction with his new position, and the 
most entire consecration to his Master’s service. 

At this time he was reading “Chalmers’s Natu- 
ral Theology” and kindred works. He read and 
studied, discussed and contradicted; and here the 
gem of “Natural Goodness” awoke to feeble life ; 
and here his own originality of thought, not yet 
fully understood even by himself, troubled and 
confused him. On some important subjects he 
could not receive the views even of earth’s “mas- 
ter minds”—the questions they settled, he unset- 
tled in his far-reaching thoughts, and the resting- 
place was not yet visible through the thick haze 
of conflicting views. 

The four years’ course of study was easily 
grasped, and a successful’ examination ushered 
him into full conference relations. In the spring 
of 1849 he married Miss Mary L. Stevenson, and 
was appointed to Sheffield, amid the far-famed 
hills of Berkshire, Massachusetts. There his first 
independent home was formed and his only child 
was born; there his preaching talents were rapidly 
developed and highly appreciated; and while 
there “ Natural Goodness” took more full and defi- 
nite form. In a sermon preached a year or two 
before that time from, “ Verily they have their re- 
ward,” in which the full value of morality with- 
out religion was clearly shown, the principles of 
the third chapter of the book were fully devel- 
oped, and attracted much attention; but his youth, 
his diffidence, and his conscious originality made 
him so doubtful of his position, that the book 
was withheld till 1854. Those who knew him 
best felt that the subject of his work was in per- 
fect accordance with his usual tone of mind. 
He studied morality in its purest, loveliest, and 
most elevated form in the person of his almost 
idolized father; he learned its inefficiency when 
he saw that father agonize long and deeply for 
salvation from his sins. Solemn views of sin and 
responsibility were early given, and it was no 
marvel to those who had watched him from in- 
fancy, and knew the workings of his mind and 
heart, that at twenty-four he should have become 
the author of “Natural Goodness.” When asked 
by one, to whom he seemed the personification of 
all that was good and pure, how he could depict 
the inner state so vividly portrayed in the sixth 
chapter of that work, his calm answer was, “I 
look within.’ He studied himself under the 
clear light of the Holy Spirit, searched and an- 
alyzed, compared and suffered, till he ofttimes 
sank under the pressure of those mournful facts. 








Often have those who shared his confidence wept 
over the mysterious process, and wondered why 
he must burn in the furnace seven times heated ; 
now they see it was, that the Master’s full image 
might be early reflected, and that he might be 
prepared to write and proclaim truths which will 
tell deeply on a multitude of cultivated moral 
minds, 

Of what he was in his ministerial capacity— 
how faithfully he preached and visited his peo- 
ple—how perfectly he combined the greatest de- 
cision with the utmost gentleness—how powerfully 
his gentle, quiet influence was felt throughout the 
circle in which he moved, we shall not attempt to 
describe ; for it is not the intention of the present 
sketch to depict Randolph in his public character. 
The vision of the maternal home is dim with 
tears, and gazing back into the vista of by-gone 
years, when he was all their own, they can not 
look up and see the intellectual man, the elegant 
writer, the attractive preacher. The lovely, docile 
child, the ingenuous, confiding youth, the aspir- 
ing, stricken student, the trembling, devoted itin- 
erant, the fond son, the affectionate brother, the 
tender husband, the judicious father—these fill 
the thoughts with sad yet cherished memories, to 
the exclusion of the public traits of which others 
take full cognizance. 

We, therefore, pass over all intervening time 
till the spring of 1855, when he was reappointed 
to the Sheffield station. He was received with 
much joy by the people, and in his quiet home 
the desire to write again grew strong and decisive. 
During the first years of his ministry his mind 
had been much exercised on the subject of bap- 
tism. He read extensively on both sides of the 
question, and for a time suffered great perplexity, 
from which he was relieved by a long conversa- 
tion with the late Dr. Olin. This dear friend 
entered into his position, met his difficulties, and 
relieved his doubts to a degree that only a mind 
so comprehensive and a heart so warm could do. 
The propriety of infant baptism was then settled ; 
its deep and full significance now became the sub- 
ject of Randolph’s thoughts. While satisfied 
with the action of our Church, as expressed in 
the late General conference, he was dissatisfied 
with the indefinite views which generally pre- 
vailed on the meaning and results of infant bap- 
tism, and amid multiplied duties and cares this 
subject found frequent place in his thoughts. 
Previous to this he had published an article in 
the “Quarterly Review” on “the relation of bap- 
tized infants to the Church,” which excited atten- 
tion and secured much approbation. In this, 
however, his views could not be expanded, and 
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after he was quietly settled in Sheffield, “Child- | 
hood and the Church”—the first part now in | 
press—was projected, and to this his home letters 
continually refer—sometimes with hope, some- 
times with doubt. 

As Randolph advanced in years, his intimate 
friends saw with pain that his thoughts and feel- 
ings took not only a deeper, but a sadder tone. 
Many things combined to produce this effect. 
First, and perhaps chiefly, was delicate health. 
Although, during the twelve years of his ministry, 
he was only once laid aside from pulpit duties, yet 
there was a constant pressure on his brain, and his 
nervous system was ail unstrung. Besides all 
this, his mind was ever grappling with life’s deep- 
est mysteries. One extract from a letter, written 
to his eldest sister in April, 1856, will depict the 
inner man. To the outward gaze he was ever 
calm, patient, and submissive. 

“TI want to feel that my soul is beating its heart- 
throbs against some other heart in this strange, 
gloomy world. I know not if it can be other- 
wise—if health, or age, or more learning would 
change it—but continually great, sad questions of 
this earth and of eternity—terrible facts and dim 
glimpses of the writing on their foreheads over- 
whelm me. So strange, so many-sided, so con- 
fused is past, present, and, alas! future. I feel with 
every groaning, fearful, rebellious, hoping, expos- 
tulating soul that ever spoke out vehemently 
amid this mystery around us, and then sink back 
speechless and confounded. I feel the difficulty 
and the honest astonishment of thought in every 
age. Iam all heretics, and all doubters, and all 
theorists in one. I feel every tide and every wave 
that struck their souls come heaving against my 
own; yet feel in strange, inner steadfastness the 
anchor of my soul. I must begin to go through 
human history, and life, and struggles, and see if 
any good can come of my own sadness.” 

We now pass to life’s closing year. His thirti- 
eth birthday dawned upon him in more than usual 
health. From his quiet home in Sheffield he 
penned his last birthday letter to his mother. 
The Stamford home had been filled all day with 
sweet reminiscences and affectionate hopes and 
wishes. The evening mail brought his full heart's 
response. It was read then with tears and inex- 
pressible emotion; it sounds now like the sweet 
prelude of that freed spirit’s undying anthem in 
the world where love knows no interruption and 
no end. 

“Many duties beset me this morning, my dear | 
mother, and I can not, if I would, make this a) 
festive day; yet I can not go out to my regular 
labors without sending you a line. Thirty years 





ago, dear mother, I was a wonder on earth, but 
my powers of astonishing have grown ‘small by 
degrees and beautifully less.’ Tom thinks I know 
every thing, and once in a while, at a distance, 
they say Iam good-looking; but even Tom will 
soon outgrow his delusion, and every body catches 
too near a view. Your eyes are dim with age, 
however, and I hope my increasing revealments 
of blemishes and unworthiness will never be 
clearly apparent to you. 

“Back into the old Laight-street home, with its 
basement, its low rocking-chair, and her who sat 
upon it, the refuge in every trouble, and the re- 
joicing in every joy; there is the long table with 
the revered form at its head, and as I come 
bounding in from infant school, a welcoming smile 
beams from that other countenance, and ‘there’ 
my boy,’ comes as fresh to-day as yesterday. 
The second-story entry and the door-knob I used 
to try in vain to turn between 10 and 11 o’clock, 
and go away reverentially and wait—the third- 
story room and the kneeling form beside my bed, 
forgotten long ago except by the boy who sank so 
soon to rest—Sabbath days! when we walked to- 
gether, and with each step that outstretched hand 
and arm kept time—Sabbath evenings! when the 
katydids sang under the grape-vine, and we all 
sang ‘Loving-Kindness.” Never again, on earth, 
till with the triumphant word that ‘clothes upon’ 
us with immortality, and the old earth itself puts 
on its resurrection glory, will those voices blend 
again; but in separation, in age, in poverty, in 
richness, and in death, those hearts have learned 
to feel, as they could not then, 


‘His loving-kindness, O how great!’ 


“Yes, your love, dear mother, was the first, and 
I know it never yet has wavered; and the lesson 
of affection you taught me it is that I have known 
so long ‘by heart’ Sir Philip Sydney says, 
‘The heart we have lain near before our birth is 
the only one that never can grow cold, and I 
have never felt the earliest chill on yours. And 
when in later boyhood the heayenly Parent sealed 
his adoption on my heart, your lips were near to 
press their pure seal and love me at my second 
birth; who knows, dear mother, but those lips 
may greet me first in the eternal home ?” etc. 

In May, 1856, he delivered a brilliant address 
before the American Bible Society, in the Taber- 
nacle, and two weeks later advocated the samo 
cause before the Philadelphia Bible Society. 

Soon after his return to Sheffield he had a bil- 
ious attack, which rendered him unable to attend 
the conference inJune. This was a peculiar trial, 
as he had been appointed to preach the annual 





























sermon, which he had prepared with much thought 
and care. Week after week passed with but 
slight amendment. He could not read, nor sleep, 
nor converse. Total quiet was his only luxury. 
His letters to his mother breathe calmness and 
submission; they were received weekly, and none 
dreamed of the exceeding weakness of the hand 
that penned them, which was ofttimes supported 
by his wife, that his tremulousness might not 
alarm his Stamford friends. For seven weeks he 
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trust, seldom rising to joy. He described his 
hope to be like ‘a luminous cloud, obscuring the 
sky, yet itself completely filled with light, so as 
almost to dazzle the eye with its brightness’ He 
said that while he had been sick he had felt 
almost constantly the presence of his Savior as a 
distinct person in the room with him, with whom 
he could hold near and intimate converse. He 
added many other remarks expressive of his com- 
posure and willingness to wait God’s will, and 


did not enter his pulpit, and now we see the puri- then asked me to pray with him.” 


fying work accomplished in this furnace. 
we have his own clear testimony, as narrated by 
the Rev. Mr. Hill, who was one of the few with 
whom he had been able to converse. “It was 
during his severe illness in the early summer. I 
found him lying upon the couch suffering from 
extreme weakness, and unable to speak or move 


without pain. I said to him, ‘I fear you are too | 


feeble to converse to-day’ Making no reply, he 
drew me up close to his side. There was an ex- 
pression of deep seriousness in his eye that I had 
never observed before. In a feeble whisper he 
said he was very glad to see me—-he had been 
wanting very much to say some things—he knew 
not what might be the issue of this sickness— 
whether his system would gradually overcome 
the difficulty, whether it would assume a chronic 
form, or whether it would terminate otherwise. 
He did not feel immediately alarmed, but he had 
been endeavoring to prepare his mind for any 
result. I begged him to be careful not to tax his 
strength too much, but, as if hardly noticing the 
suggestion, he went on to state what he believed 
to be the great, essential truths, the vital points of 
Christianity. He spoke particularly of the person 
and work of Christ, giving a clearly defined theory 
ef the human and divine in one Savior. 

“In regard te his own religious experience, it 
was not as bright and sunny as that of many, and 
he asked me how I explained the differences in 
the feelings ef Christians in this respect. I re- 
marked that it was probably owing, in a great de- 
gree, to temperament. ‘That will not account for 
it altogether, he replied; ‘there is something be- 
yond that’—he thought his own temperament 
rather sanguine than otherwise. And yet, while 
his views of the way of salvation were perfectly 
clear, and while his faith was unshaken, and he 
could trust his soul to his Savier with perfect con- 
fidence, he knew scarcely any thing of that joy 
and elation of soul which some experience. Even 
now, in his best moments, when his mind was 
unusually loose from earth, he was conscious of 
no such raptures as many could describe. It was 
with him rather a serene repose, a calm and solemn 


Of this | 





After this he rallied sufficiently to preach three 
Sabbaths, though in much weakness, and then 
left Sheffield for change of air. Stopped at Stam- 
ford, and explained his intention of publishing the 
first part of “Childhood and the Church” imme- 
diately, to be succeeded by the second as soon as 
he was able to revise it. He spent the ensuing 
week at Bronxville with a brother-in-law, within 
an hour’s ride of New York—thus enabling him 
to confer with his ministerial friends, who ap- 
proved his arrangements, and hailed his book with 
joy, as a clear and beautiful exponent of the doc- 
trine of our Church as explained and enforced 
during General conference. He went to Stamford 
several times during that interim, and then one 
sister enjoyed a long, last private interview. 
Space will not permit us to dwell upon it. He 


| referred to his interview with Mr. Hill—said God 


| 
} 
| 
; 


| 





| had blessed him abundantly in that effort to con- 


verse—that it was followed by an especial mani- 
festation of God’s rich love, and added, “It is with 
me still, a sweet, subduing sense of Christ’s pres- 
ence.” His sister stated some of her mental diffi- 
culties—that her mind would not always rest on 
Christ, but seemed to pass through him as the 
way, to God the Father, ete. With much anima- 
tion and emphasis he responded, “That isnot my 
difficulty now. Christ was never as rich as he is 
to me now. I never felt my need of him so 
much in his personality, his manhood; I need 
him, I need him all the time.” 

He returned to Bronxville, but violent symp- 
toms of relapse caused him te hasten back to 
Sheffield, which he reached with great difficulty. 
He soothed his alarmed wife, engaged in family 
prayer with peculiar engagedness, and in an es- 
pecial manner gave his wife and child to God. 
The next day typhoid fever was declared. While 
his wife was sitting by his bed he exclaimed, “O 
Mary, how good God is to me; for whatever 
doubts may arise in my Christian experience 
when in health, as soon as sickness comes they 
all vanish away!” etc. The most entire prostra- 
tion immediately ensued; the fever ran its high 
and steady course, and conversation became: im- 
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possible. By the doctor’s request he was removed 
to the large parlor below for fuller ventilation. 
The windows opened into the garden, and each 
afternoon he desired that the blinds might be 
thrown open, that he might gaze on nature’s love- 
liness while he mused on nature’s God. 

Too weak to speak above a whisper, or to bear 
the slightest excitement, his clear eye and unruf- 
fled brow indicated the sweet repose of an active 
spirit trained to trust. He was passionately fond 
of flowers, and kind friends filled his room with 
beautiful bouquets. On Saturday afternoon an 
uncommoniy lovely one was sent. His eye lit up 
with pleasure—“ Beautiful!” he whispered, and 
motioned that it should be placed upon the bed. 
While his inner eye was gazing on the glories of 
redemption, and its amazing results were almost 
consummated in his full salvation, the wonders 
and beauties of creative power were vividly real- 
ized, and he seemed to drink in continual pleas- 





ure—even as in health—from the clear sky, the | 


waving trees, and the varied flowers which, each 
afternoon, met his eye. He seemed so much bet- 
ter that all were buoyed up with hope. His sad 
wife admitted a trembling joy; the sister, who 
had cherished him from infancy and had garnered 
in him all her hopes and ambition, cast off the 
sickening dread which, like an incubus, had 
weighed for days—a cheerful letter was dis- 
patched for Stamford, expressing the hope that 
the crisis was past, and slow amendment would 
result, when, at ten o’clock, a sudden change en- 
sued. His alarmed wife summoned his sister— 
one glance, one single glance revealed the fearful 
truth. The shadow of death had fallen on the 
beloved victim—his signet was stamped on that 
high, pale brow. Fond hope had been delusive 
in its whispers, and was succeeded by the deep, 
unutterable agony which human hearts can only 
feel at such an hour. 

Medical aid was summoned—friends gathered 
around—every remedy was resorted to that the 
most thoughtful care could suggest ; but the weary 
hours of the night were banished by the morning 
sun, and no light beamed on the stricken hearts 
there gathered. His wife kneeled in mute agony 
by his side—the darling boy had been sent to 
Stamford—his sister sat behind him, supporting 
his feeble frame and administering the tonics 
which medical wisdom prescribed—and, all un- 
bidden, the endearing name of infancy yose spon- 
taneously to her lips—“Dolphy, do you know 
me?’ The clear, blue eye opened and rested 
affectionately upon her—“ Eliza,’ was the soft 
whisper. “Do you know me?” asked another 
dear, familiar voice. “Mary, my wife,” was the 





clear response, and the last fond look was given. 
His sister now fully realizing that he was “ passing 
away” from her embrace, and that the silence 
which had been imposed was no longer necessary, 
now asked, “Dolphy, is your sole trust in the 
atonement of Christ?’ “Yes, O yes!” “And 
you can now rest upon what you have so often 
preached to others?” “Of course I do.” It was 
all that he could whisper. 

The Churches of the village had convened for 
worship, and fervent prayer was offered by aching 
hearts for his recovery. But when the services 
were closed the announcement was made that the 
beloved pastor was entering through “the dark 
valley.” An electric thrill passed through the 
village, and with one voice the people requested 
that they might look upon his face once more: it 
was granted. By the side of the bed a door 
opened into the dining-room, at the foot another 
opened into the garden. Although conscious 
when spoken to, always answering and pronounc- 


| ing the name of the friend who addressed him, 


yet he lay in an attitude of calm repose. An in- 
describable solemnity rested on his countenance. 
It seemed as though the spirit, yet held to the 
sinking body by life’s mysterious tie, had caught 
a glimpse of the eternal throne, and was waiting 
in patient and solemn adoration for the full dis- 
missal. 

The people entered the door at the side and 
passed, leaving at the other. They carne—the 
old, the young, the middle-aged; the Christian 
he had instructed, the unconverted he had warned, 
the sorrowing he had so sweetly comforted. Amid 
tears, and sobs, and deepest sorrow, they gave “the 
last, sad look,” while, like the sainted Fletcher, 
the beloved pastor laid in unbroken tranquillity, 
and for the first time seemed all unmindful of his 
people’s grief. Many scores thus passed, and all 
read in the sweet and solemn expression of that 
dying friend the full victory of the Christian’s 
faith, though the palsied tongue was unable to 
tell in words of triumph and of joy. During the 
afternoon every restorative was continued by the 
devoted friends, who could not relinquish the hope 
that a life so dear and so valuable might yet be 
spared ; but all in vain. 


“That eye was locked—the key 
Had opened heaven—’twas Death—’twas he 
Had sweetly quelled the mortal strife, 
And to the saint the gates of life 
Unfolded. On the sleeper’s brow 
Lay the smooth seal of quiet, now, 
Which none could break—the soul that here 
Dwelt with eternal things so near, 
Had burst her bonds, to soar on high, 
No more on earth to pine and sigh.” 
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MIND IN ANIMALS. 


T has been a question among zoologists whether 

or not man ought to be considered an animal, 
and to take his place in the system of nature with 
a generic and specific name. Some have decided 
in the affirmative, as Linnzus, who places homo 
sapiens at the head of his primates, and Cuvier, 
who creates an order, “ Bimanes,” for the express 
reception of the human species. Others, as Aris- 
totle, Ray, and Swainson, exclude him from their 
systems, and refuse to assign him a zoological 
place. The grounds of this exclusion are tersely 
expressed by the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in the following words: “There is nothing 
philosophical in the comparison of a being pos- 
sessed of improvable reason with one that is 
governed by natural instinct, because there is no 
just affinity between the talents which are com- 
pared.”’* 

We incline to think, however, that both these 
hypotheses are true. Man, in regard to his body 
and soul, is an animal, and is to be compared 
with other animals; he is the highest form in the 
highest class; while it is in regard to his spirit, 
the moral consciousness of responsibility, the prin- 
ciple which constitutes him capable of worship- 
ing God, that he is separated from the brute crea- 
tion, and placed per se. The contrast between 
man and beast is not a contrast between reason and 
instinct, common and almost universal as is this 
supposition, for it can be readily shown that these 
two mental qualities, though very different, are by 
no means inseparable; that in point of fact the 
dog is endowed with reason as well as instinct, 
and that man performs many actions which are 
purely instinctive, as well as those which are 
prompted by reason. We shall presently adduce 
some examples in proof of the former of these 
propositions. 

What is the nature of spirit, or how that prin- 
ciple can be defined, by the possession of which 
man is raised above companionship with the ape 
and the dog, is a question which we will not at- 
tempt to answer. “In the image of God made he 
man.” The Creator, who spoke all other terres- 
trial existences into being by his almighty word, 
condescended to “breathe into the nostrils” of 
man, whom he formed out of the dust, “the 
breath—or spirit—of life.’ Thus his spiritual part 
was a direct emanation from the Deity, who had 
respect to the wondrous plan, devised before the 
foundation of the world, whereby the creature 
man was to be brought into the closest union with 





*“ Records of Creation,” i, 13. 





himself. Here is the true dignity of man; it is 
not that he is a reasonable being; it is not that he 
is a moral being; but it is that by an act of stu- 
pendous grace his being has been shared by the 
everlasting God, who became partaker of his flesh 
and blood,* in order that he might become a par- 
taker of the Divine nature. Behold! what 
manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon 
us, that we should be called the sons of God ! 

To some it may appear strange that we should 
consider the possession of a soul, as well as a 
body, common to the brutes with man, and may 
indeed possibly startle even some who do not 
fall into the general mistake of confounding the 
soul with the spirit. Yet it is evident that the 
inferior creatures do manifest mental attributes. 
“The phenomena,” observes Dr. Prichard, “of 
feeling, of desire and aversion, of love and hatred, 
of fear and revenge, and the perception of exter- 
nal relations, manifest in the life of brutes, imply, 
not only through the analogy which they display 
to the human faculties, but likewise from all that 
we can learn or conjecture of their particular na- 
ture, the superadded principle, distinct from the 
mere mechanism of material bodies. That such 
a principle must exist in all beings capable of sen- 
sation, or of any thing analogous to human pas- 
sions and feelings, will hardly be denied by those 
who perceive the force of arguments which met- 
aphysically demonstrate the immaterial nature of 
the mind.” 

Instinct has been defined } as a natural impulse 
to certain actions which animals perform without 
deliberation, and without having any end in view, 
and without knowing why they do them. It 
differs from intellect in the unerring certainty of 
the means it employs, the uniformity of its re- 
sults, and the perfection of its works prior to, and 
independent of, all instruction or experience ; and, 
lastly, by the pursuit of nothing beyond what con- 
duces directly either to the continuation of the 
individual, or the propagation of the kind. But 
the arts of rational creatures proceed slowly 
through diversified and oft-repeated experiments, 
while the means they employ are always various, 
and seldom the best and most appropriate.|| 

Assuming the correctness of this diagnosis, let 
us examine the source of the actions — in 
the following anecdotes : 

“The battering-train going to the siege of Ser- 
ingapatam, had to cross the sandy bed of a river 





* Heb. ii, 14. 

t “ Natural History of Man.” 
§ Beattie, “Moral Science,” I, ii, sec. 8. 
| “Penny Cyclopedia,” xii, 497. 


t 2 Pet. i, 4. 

















that resembled other rivers of the peninsula, | 
which leave, during the dry season, but a small | 
stream of water running through them, though 
their beds are mostly of considerable breadth, 
very heavy for draught, and abounding in quick- | 
sands. It happened that an artilleryman, ‘who | 
was seated on the tumbril of one of the guns, by 
some accident fell off, in such a situation that in a 
second or two the hind-wheei must have gone | 
over him. The elephant, which was stationed 
behind the gun, perceiving the predicament in | 
which the man was, instantly, without any warn- 
ing from its keeper, lifted up the wheel with its 
trunk, and kept it suspended till the carriage had 
passed clear over him.’’* 

“While an old man was wandering by the side 
of one of the largest tributaries of the Almand, 
he observed a badger moving leisurely along the 
ledge of a rock on the opposite bank. In a little 
time a fox came up, and after walking for some 
distance close in the rear of the poor badger, he 
leaped into the water. Immediately afterward 
came a pack of hounds at full speed in pursuit of 
the fox, who by this time was far enough off float- 
ing down the stream; but the luckless badger was 
instantly torn to pieces by the dogs.”’+ 

“A gentleman was engaged in the amusement 
of coursing, when a hare, closely pressed, passed 
under a gate, while the dogs followed, by leaping 
over it. The delay caused to her pursuers by this 
maneuver, seems to have taught a sudden and 
useful lesson to the persecuted creature, for as 
soon as the dogs had cleared the gate and over- 
taken her, she doubled and returned under the 
gate as before, the dogs again following and pass- 
ing over it. And this flirtation continued back- 
ward and forward till the dogs were fairly tired 
of the amusement, when the hare, taking advan- 
tage of their fatigue, quietly stole away.”’f 

Of dogs numperless well-authenticated stories 
are on record—gnd almost every one can add to | 
the number from his own circle of information or 
observation—which indicate a comparatively high 
degree of reasoning power. Who has not ob- | 
served the intelligence of those dogs which lead | 
the blind through crowded thoroughfares and dan- | 
gerous places, always awake, not to their own 
comfort, but to the safety of their unconscious | 
masters® Montaigne has seen one of these dogs 
along the ramparts of a town leave a smooth and | 
uniform path, and take a worse, in order to lead 
his master from a too close proximity to the edge. | 

M. Fred, Cuvier, in his highly interesting de- | 
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* «Twelve Years’ Military Adventure.” 
t “Zoologist,” ii. 
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scription of an orang, brought to France by M. 
Decaen, makes the following statement. After 
alluding to its love for its owner, he says: 

€This principle of affection generally induced 
our orang to seek the society of those persons 
with whom it was acquainted, and to shun soli- 


| . ° ° . ° 
tude, which was at all times displeasing to it. On 


one occasion it exhibited for this purpose a very 
remarkable degree of intelligence. It was kept in 
a small room off a large saloon, usually occupied 
by the members of the family, and had frequently 


| been observed to mount a chair which stood con- 


tiguous, for the purpose of unbolting the door and 
joining the rest of the company. At length the 
chair was removed to a distant corner of the room 
for the express purpose of preventing the intru- 
sion; but scarcely had the door been shut than it 
was again opened, and the orang was seen in the 
act of descending from the identical chair, which 
he had carried back again to its old situation, to 
enadle him to mount up to the hight of the bolt. 
It is certain that the animal had never been taught 
to act in this manner, nor had he ever seen others 
do so; the whole affair was the result of his own 
natural reason, and differed in no respect from 
what a human being would have done in like 
circumstances.” 

And is not this a legitimate deduction? and 
will it not apply to all the examples we have 
enumerated, and to thousands of others? The 
elephant had never been taught to lift wheels 
when they threatened to crush fallen men; nor 
the fox to transfer his own peril to a stray badger; 
nor the hare to run to and fro under a gate; nor 
the blind man’s dog to give a wide berth to the 
rampart’s verge. The actions were not the results 
of education—of habits induced by training. 
Neither were they, or any of them, marked by 
“unerring certainty in the means,” or “uniformity 
in the results,” nor can it be said that they were 
“performed independently of all experience ;” 
they differ in toto from instinctive actions. Every 
one of them indicates a reasoning power, combin- 
ing cause with effect, using the light of past expe- 
rience, or perceiving the suitability of some re- 
course to present emergency, and that, in one or 
two of the cases, as in those of the fox and the 
hare, with a sudden promptitude which in man 
would have been admired as presence of mind. 
Why should we hesitate to call it so here ? 

Instances are not wanting in which the inferior 
animals have manifested a capacity for compre- 
hending some of the more abstract notions, such 
as time, number, and language—notions which 
certainly have little in common with instinct. 
Southey, in “Omniana,” mentions two dogs which 
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were able to count the days of the week. One 
of these, he says, belonged to his grandfather, 
and was in the habit of trudging two miles every 
Saturday to cater for himself in the shambles. 
“T know,” he adds, “a more extraordinary and 
well-authenticated example. A dog, which had 
belonged to an Irishman, and was sold by him in 
England, would never touch a morsel of food upon 
Friday.” 

“The oxen that served in the royal gardens of 
Susa, to water them, and turn certain great wheels 
to draw water for that purpose, to which buckets 
were fastened—such as there are many in Langue- 
doc—being ordered every one to draw a hundred 
turns a day, they were so accustomed to this num- 
ber, that it was impossible by any force to make 
them draw one turn more; but, their task being 
performed, they would suddenly stop and stand 
still.”’* 

As proofs that brutes can acquire some knowl- 
edge of human language, we may mention the 
following facts and anecdotes out of many. Mr. 
W. C. Martin says : 

“We have two dogs, a spaniel and a terrier, 
both of small size; and if, by way of trial, in the 
course of conversation we say, in the ordinary 
tone of voice, and without looking at them, ‘I am 
sure there must be a cat somewhere about the 
house,’ they are instantly excited, and search in 
every place for the animal, to which they bear in- 
stinctive hatred.” 

Dr. Gall says that dogs learn to understand not 
merely separate words or articulate sounds, but 
whole sentences expressing many ideas, In his 
treatise, “Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau,” is the 
following passage : 

“TI have often spoken intentionally of objects 
which might interest my dog, taking care not to 
mention his name, or make any intonation or ges- 
ture which might awaken his attention. He, 
however, showed no less pleasure or sorrow, as it 
might be, and, indeed, manifested by his behavior 
that he had perfectly understood the conversation 
which concerned him. I had taken a dog from 
Vienna to Paris; in a very short time she com- 
prehended French as well as German, of which 
I satisfied myself by repeating before her whole 
sentences in both languages.” 

Elephants habitually perform certain duties on 
the mere verbal promise of special rewards, which 
it would be very dangerous to withhold when the 
condition is accomplished. 

But one of the most remarkable examples on 





* Montaigne’s “Essays,” ii, 12. 
| + “History of the Dog,” 99. 





record of this faculty, is the following story of a 
spaniel, avouched by the personal knowledge of a 
zoologist of deserved reputation : 

“One morning, as the lady to whom the spaniel 
belongs was lacing her boots, one of the laces 
broke, She turned to the dog, and playfully said, 
‘O dear! I wish you would find me another boot- 
lace ;) and having managed with the broken one, 
thought no more about it. On the following 
morning, when she was again lacing her boots, 
her spaniel ran up to her with a new silken boot- 
lace in his mouth; not only to her great amaze- 
ment, but that of the family. Where the dog 
had obtained the boot-lace no one could tell ; but, 
deubtless, he had purloined it from some work- 
box or similar repository.”* 

The same naturalist has mentioned several in- 
stances in which a communication was made by 
one animal to another, of certain events that had 
occurred to the former, and of a definite and in- 
telligent common action resulting. 

Every observant reader must be aware that the 
brutes—especially those which, being domesti- 
cated, come more frequently under our notice— 
display many of what, in ourselves, we call moral 
feelings or affections, whether good or bad; but, 
perhaps, all are not cognizant of the extent of the 
category. We could readily cite anecdotes to 
prove that love, hatred, jealousy, gratitude, pity, 
sympathy, faithfulness, obedience, sorrow, joy, 
pride, revenge, and even consciousness of guilt, are 
attributes of the bestial, no less than of the human 
soul. Some of these are too commonly wit- 
nessed to need illustration, but we shall cite a few 
examples : 

The affection of the dog for his human friend 
is so fervent, so tender, that it is scarcely surpris- 
ing that it should sometimes beget that horrid ac- 
companiment—jealousy, with which in our nobler 
bosoms it is so often associated. Nor is it only of 
their own species that dogs are jealous; any in- 
truder that appears to share the regard which 
they had been accustomed to consider exclusively 
their own, becomes an object of fierce hatred. 
M. Blaze mentions a dog which died of con- 
sumption, because its mistress received home an 
infant that had been put out to nurse. He 
growled whenever he saw her kiss the child. In 
1841, a bull-dog in Paris flew upon and™killed a 
child of six years old, in the arms of his mother ; 
the only reason for this ferocity being that the 
little fellow had been in the habit of caressing 
another dog in the sight of the savage animal, 
which had always, before this, been kept chained. 





* Martin’s “ History of the Dog,” 183. 
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As to pride, it is well known in the east that 
the elephant receives pleasure from his gorgeous 
trappings, and moves with a more stately step, 
and with manifest appreciation of his honors, 
when bedizened in scarlet and gold. Pliny re- 
lates that one of tne elephants of Antiochus, hav- 
ing been deprived of his silver ornaments for 
refusing to sound the depth of a river, rejected 
his food, and actually died under the sense of his 
disgrace. 

The same intelligent creature shall afford us an 
illustration of sympathy, so strong as to overcome 
even the obedience habitual to the animal. Bishop 
Heber saw an old half-starved elephant fall under 
his work, and being unable to rise, another of 
very large size was brought to assist him. “I 
was much struck,” says the good prelate, “ with 
the almost human expression of surprise, alarm, 
and perplexity in his countenance, when he ap- 
proached his fallen companion. They fastened a 
chain round his neck and the body of the sick 
beast, and urged him in all ways, by encourage- 
ment and blows, to drag him up, even thrusting 
spears into his flanks. He pulled stoutly for a 
minute; but on the first groan his companion 
gave, he stopped short, and turned fiercely round 
with a loud roar, and with his trunk and fore-feet 
began to attempt to loosen the chain from his 
neck.” 

Dr. Abel, in his minute account of the manners 
of a Borneau orang, speaks of the fits of passion- 
ate anger into which he would sometimes fall. 
“If repeatedly refused an orange, when he at- 
tempted to take it, he would shriek violently, and 
swing furiously about the ropes; then return and 
endeavor to obtain it; if again refused, he would 
roll for some time like an angry child upon the 
deck, uttering the most piercing screams, and then 
suddenly starting up, rush furiously over the side 
of the ship, and disappear. On first witnessing 
this act, we thought he had thrown himself into 
the sea; but on a search being made—it was a 
long and thorough search—we found him con- 
cealed under the chain.” 


The worthy Doctor says that this act, in a | 


rational being, would have been called the threat- 
ening of suicide. Was it any thing else in this 
ape ? as not the act evidently the result of a 
process Of reasoning, founded on his observation 
of the value his master set on him, and compre- 
hending the sorrow which the supposed loss 
would produce? The cautiousness which determ- 
ined that it should be only a deceptive loss, was 
a refinement of intellect almost human; it re- 
minds us of that inimitable line of Burns, 

“ Spak o’ loupin’ owre a linn.” 





A kindred animal—the siamang—shall afford 
us an example of a mental principle very like 
conscience. The dog and cat, however, often 
display its workings as well. In Mr. Bennet’s 
“Wanderings” there is an account of this ape, 
which he was keeping. In the cabin there was 
a piece of soap, which had excited the siamang’s 
cupidity, and for the abstraction of which he had 
been several times scolded. One day Mr. Bennet, 
while engaged in writing, happened to see the 
siamang engaged in his thievish practice. “I 
watched him,” says the observer, “without his 
perceiving that I did so; he occasionally cast a 
furtive glance toward the place where I sat. 1 
pretended to write; he seeing me busily engaged, 
took up the soap and moved away with it in his 
paw. When he had walked half the length of 
the cabin, I spoke quietly, without frightening 
him. The instant he found I saw him, he walked 
back again, and deposited the soap nearly in the 
same place whence he had taken it; thus betray- 
ing, both by his first and last actions, a conscious- 
ness of having done wrong.” 

We shall close these anecdotes with a very 
touching one, illustrative at once of the most ten- 
der and faithful love and of the deepest sorrow. 
After the battle of Aughrim, the bodies of the 
Irish were left where they fell, to the birds of the 
air and the beasts of the field. Among them was 
an Irish officer, who was killed and stripped in 
the battle. But his faithful dog discovered his re- 
mains, and guarded the body day and night; and 
though he fed with other dogs on the slain 
around, yet he would not allow them, or any 
thing else, to touch the body of his master. When 
all the dead bodies were consumed, the other dogs 
departed; but this one used to go in the night to 
the adjacent villages for food, and presently return 
to the place where his master’s bones only were 
then left. Thus he continued from July, when 
the battle was fought, till January following, 
when one of Colonel Foulk’s soldiers, who was 
quartered in the neighborhood, happening to go 
near the spot, the dog, fearing he came to disturb 
his master’s bones, rushed upon the man, who 
unslung his musket on the instant, and shot the 
poor animal dead. He expired faithful as he had 
lived.— Eacelsior. 


eT 


ERROR. 

Error is like that genii in the Arabian Nights, 
who, though his bulk when unconfined reached 
from earth to heaven, could yet squeeze himself 
into the compass of a quart pot. It is surprising 
from what small beginnings most monsters grow. 
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“THE ANGELS HAVE WON HER AWAY!” 
BY FRANCES A, SHAW. 
“ THE angels have won her away !” 
For she was their sister, and might not stay 
In a world where the brightest things decay. 
In her life’s young morn, she has winged her flight 
To their own fair land of life and light ; 
Would we wish her back from her home of bliss, 
To the woes and cares of a world like this? 
“The angels have won her away !” 
Her soul was too pure for its perishing clay, 
Her spirit too bright in this dark world to stay. 
It is but the casket we’ve laid in the tomb, 
The gem was too rare for earth’s shadows and gloom; 
Shall we weep that thus early its luster is given 
To blend with the light and the glory of heaven? 
When our earth was in summer’s robe drest, 
With a smile on her lip, and a rose on her breast, 
We laid our loved one ’mid its flow’rets to rest. 
With her golden locks kissing her forehead of snow, 
Lilies on that pale cheek once with roses aglow, 
Her hands clasped on her bosom, so still and so fair, 
With that form could no sculptor’s ideal compare. 
In that sweet, balmy month of flowers, 
This pride of our garden, this young rose of ours, 
Heaven in mercy removed to its own fadeless bowers. 
We linger on earth, and we mark the decay 
Of its beautiful things all around our lone way. 
We see its hopes vanish, its fondest ties sever, 
And in anguish we cry, Shall it be so forever? 
Smile on us, blest seraph, from heaven, 


Whisper of that bright land to earth’s ransomed ones given, 
Where no sorrow can come, where no fond ties are riven ; 


Be near us, be near us, sweet spirit of love! 

And guide us at last to thy fair home above; 

Of earth’s sorrows aweary, O fain would we rest 
In that far-distant land of the pure and the blest! 


———* @e——_ 


SUNSET AT MOHEGAN. 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 


O, you should see the sun go down 
Behind the grand primeval wood, 
That wears the autumn’s iris crown 
In wild Mohegan’s solitude ! 
Not when its burning disc doth rest, 
A moment ere its quick decline ; 
But when far up the radiant west 
Its rays refracted softly shine. 
The rugged mountains catch the hue, 
Soft tints the misty valleys grace; 
O’er all the far-spread eastern view 
Those rich camera lines are traced. 
The broad blue Thames glides swiftly by, 
But in its lucent depths serene 
We see the mirrored glowing sky, 
Made lovelier by the water’s sheen 
The snowy sails upon its breast, 
The far expanse so clear and calm, 
The tapering spars of ships at rest— 
All wear the sunset’s peerless charm. 
The artist in his silent room 
May labor at some sweet design— 
May bid his borrowed landscape bloom, 
And its minutest shades define ; 





But God alone can by his power, 
A glorious view like this portray— 
Give life to all that charms the hour, 
And guide the sweet decline of day. 


——_+ Ge 


REMEMBERED MUSIC. 
BY MRS. 8. K. FURMAN. 


O wAKE them not, those tones so dear, 
In silence let them sleep ; 
’Tis fitting that each melody 
Those lone, mute keys should keep, 
Since the dear hand that waken’d last 
Each old familiar strain, 
In all the sacredness of song, 
Will sweep them ne’er again. 


In memory we see her still 
As when the spring-time came, 

The treasure of that household, where 
The music of her name 

Within each loving spirit chim’d 
Sweet as a magic bell, 

And o’er her paths the light of joy 
In gentle beauty fell. 

I think of her as when the late 
Soft summer eves went by, 

With dainty blush upon her cheek, 
And love-gleams in her eye. 

She seem’d a fairy priestess there 
With many a witching lay, 

Winning with music to the night 
The drowsy ear of day. 


And ’neath the window curtain’d o’er 
With the rich roses’ bloom, 

Mingling with every gushing note 
Their odorous perfume ; 

And like those gentle-hearted flowers, 
When drooping pale and fair, 

She breath’d her last soft sweet refrains 
In melting numbers there. 


Each day a weaker smile and words 
Of more enduring love, 

Told of the holy friendship won 
In the bright bowers above. 

With fragile form in snowy folds, 
All pure and passionless, 

As one of light so faultless seem’d 
Her fading loveliness. 


It seem’d but now, with fingers pale, 
She touch’d the prelude slow, 
And sung a last farewell to earth, 
So plaintless, sweet, and low, 
That to the tearful listeners 
It fell on the hush of even, 
As if an angel’s vesper hymn 
Were floating by from heaven. ” 
I know she’s far more beautiful 
Amid the white-rob’d band, 
And singeth sweeter, richer strains 
Up in the angel land ! 
But in the music of the past, 
As o’er me mem’ries roll, 
I hear the echoes of her voice 
Still hymning through my soul. 
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THE WIDOW OF GENERAL MONTGOMERY. 


BY MRS. JULIA M. OLIN. 


P oer LIVINGSTON, daughter of the Hon. 
Robert R. Livingston, one of the judges of the 
Superior Court of the province of New York, was | 
born August 27, 1743. She was the eldest of a} 
family of four brothers and six sisters. Most of 
her childhood was spent with her father’s mother, | 
of whom she writes : “ The first thing that strikes 
my memory was her tears; often has she lulled 
me to sleep on her bosom by her tales of sorrow | 
taken from the Bible, or perhaps the incidents of | 
her own life. The fate of Joseph has cost me 
more tears than ever his father shed at the sight | 
of his many-colored coat. With this tender | 
parent I lived till my twelfth year, when her | 
sudden death changed my destiny. I was taken | 
home to my parents. Why I should always 
have been a favorite with old people,” she con- 
tinues, “I am still at a loss to conjecture; yet so 
it was; and my grandfather on my mother’s side 
ever gave me a preference, and took me to live 
with him, when I could be spared from home. 
Figure to yourself my old parent, very deaf, and 
almost deprived of sight, sitting in the great chair, 
and calling for Miss Janet to read the newspaper ; 
his constant word was, ‘Omit nothing, child; be- 
gin with the high and low water mark—the price 
of flour and wheat,’ etc.; not an advertisement 
left. This was my daily task, at first not pleas- 
ant, but I loved my parent, and was satisfied to | 
add to his enjoyments.” 

This grandparent was Col. Beckman, whose 
country-house on the banks of the Hudson is 
still standing. This old stone house, with its loop- ; 
holes, used in those early days in the conflicts 
with Indians, was the first built in Duchess 
county. It is in Rhinebeck, which was named 
for him by the early settlers, combining the first 
syllable of his name with that of the beautiful 
river of his father-land. His modesty would not 
consent to their wish to name it Beckman. While 
moving in a brilliant circle in New York, Janet 
Livingston met Captain Montgomery. He had 
served in the British army from his eighteenth 
year. At the age of twenty-one he was at the 
takingypf Louisberg, and for his gallant conduct | 
on that occasion was promoted by Wolfe to a| 
lieutenancy. He was afterward captain of the | 
Seventeenth Regiment, and when the Stamp Act 
was to be enforced, an order was.given to employ 
that regiment, then in England. But Captain | 
Montgomery, with several others, declared pub- 

| 














licly, that, having lived so long in America, they 
would throw up their commissions if the order 





| ington. 
'man, a colonel in the Revolutionary army, re- 


was persisted in. In the year 1771 he had the 
promise of a majority, and had lodged his money 
for the purchase, when he was overlooked, and 
another purchased over him. This gave him a 
disgust to the service, and he immediately sold 
out, and in 1772, ’73, came to New York, and 
purchased a farm at King’s Bridge, resolving not 
to marry, and never to draw a sword again—re- 
solves broken ere he had been three years in the 
country. Eight years before he had first met 
Janet Livingston. He was on his way to Michili- 
macinac, where his regiment was stationed, wher 
the sloop on which they were ran aground op- 
posite Clermont, the beautiful country-seat of 
Judge Livingston. He was there introduced to 
her by one of his officers, and remained there for 
the day. The circumstance of this visit led him 
to call upon her in New York. He became at- 
tached to her, and they were married the 24th of 
July, 1773. A fine farm in Rhinebeck was given 
to them by her grandfather, Col. Beckman, a mill 
was built, and the foundation of a house laid, in 
which they fondly anticipated many years of do- 
mestic happiness. Montgomery was warmly re- 
ceived in the family circle at Clermont, where he 
found kindred spirits in the father, distinguished 
for his probity, piety, and wisdom, and the eldest 
son, Robert R., who was associated with Jefferson, 
Adams, Franklin, and Sherman, in the prepara- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence, and who, 
as the first chancellor of the state of New York, 
administered the oath of inauguration to Wash- 
There too were the brothers, Henry Beck- 


warded for his bravery by a sword from Congress ; 
John R., who was the latest survivor of this band 
of brothers and sisters; and Edward, the young- 
est, the idol of the whole family, who was after- 
ward Secretary of State, minister to France, who 
has won for himself enduring fame by the code 
of laws he prepared for the state of Louisiana; 
the mother, with her stately bearing and noble 
character, admired and revered by all; Margaret, 
afterward Mrs. Tillotson, of high intelligence, 
poetic talent, and deep piety; Catherine, who, as 
Mrs. Garrettson, was a model of Christian excel- 
lence for more than half a century; Gertrude, 
who married General Lewis; and Alida, who be- 
came the wife of General Armstrong—both women 
of decided talent and genial humor; and Joanna, 
afterward Mrs. Peter F. Livingston, remarkable 
for the simplicity, purity, and graceful strength of 
her character. Well might Mrs. Montgomery say, 
“No table was so surrounded—it was the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul.” . Minds of no ordi- 
nary tone were brought into contact at that hos- 
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pitable board, and the conversation, with its “ power, 
point, and pathos,” was continually enlivened by 
sallies of wit and flashes of genuine humor. 
Studious in his habits, philosophical in his turn 
of mind, Montgomery, in the still happiness of 
domestic life, looked forward to years of quietness 
and peace. “Poor mortals!” writes Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, “how short-sighted we are! and when, 
poor easy fools, our happiness is ripening, a dart 
from heaven drops down and breaks our rest for- 
ever! I had only been a wife three months, 
when a dream warned me of my fate. Me- 
thought I came into a room, and found my hus- 
band and his brother with swords drawn ready to 
destroy each other. I gave a scream, and ran be- 
tween them, crying out, ‘Is there no other way ? 
Must brother fight with brother?” My husband 
replied, ‘No other way, no other way.’ I left 
them to call for help; when I returned I found 
him on the floor desperately wounded. They 
raised him to a bed. I kneeled at his feet. I 


wept, and asked him if he knew me. He shook 
his head. My agony was terrible. I rose and 
looked for some one to assist me. I saw his 


father on one side of the bed, and his mother on 
the other—they had died long before—their coun- 
tenances were mild, but mournful. They bent 
over him as if to catch his parting spirit. At this 
moment my husband awakened me. ‘ What is 
the matter? said he; ‘surely some frightful 
dream has disturbed you. My pillow was wet 
with my tears. My senses had fled; I knew him 
not. I could not believe he was beside me. The 
horror of my vision seemed to rest upon my heart. 
When I was able to repeat it, he said, ‘I have 
always told you that my happiness is not lastiag— 
it has no foundation—let us enjoy it as long as we 
may, and leave the rest to God’ And enjoy it 
we did, blessed with parents, brothers, sisters, and 
friends. We had peace and plenty in the land. 

“War was the dream we thought of. My 
grandfather alone foretold war with England. At 
that distant day—in 1773—who could allow him 
to talk of it as a certain matter? One day, after 
some disputation, there was a pause. He turned 
to my father, and said, ‘ You and I will never live 
to see this country independent—Monigomery, 
you may; but, Robert, [speaking to his grand- 
son, afterward Chancellor Livingston,] you will.’ 
These words proved to be prophetic.” 

The quiet scheme of life which Montgomery 
proposed for himself was put an end to—he touch- 
ingly said, “ perhaps forever” —by his appointment 
as one of the eight brigadier generals of the Amer- 
ican army. “Hardly had this announcement been 
made,” writes Mrs. Montgomery, “when it was 





proclaimed that Washington was to pass through 
New York, on his way to Boston.. On the morn- 
ing of the expected arrival, the whole town was 
in motion—all the militia were paraded—bells 
ringing—drums beating—and in that moment 
Tryon arrived. As he landed, he looked with 
delight at the commotion, and on a company 
covered with gold lace, which he had commis- 
sioned, and called the Governor’s Guards. As he 
landed, he said, ‘Is all this for me?” when two 
of his councilors took him by the hand, and 
mournfully led him to a house on Broadway, 
where he nearly fainted, when he saw the great 
Washington pass, attended by a crowd of patriots. 
I was happily placed to see him at a window next 
the City Hotel. Here Generals Schuyler and 
Montgomery received their commissions and in- 
structions. General Montgomery told Washington 
he wished he would allow him to go with him. 
The answer was, ‘Sir, you have a more important 
business to attend to; we trust every thing to 
you.’ Washington’s stay was but a moment at 
New York. He drove a sulky with a pair of 
white horses; his dress was blue, with a purple 
ribbon sash, and a long plume of feathers in his 
hat. What a mortifying sight to Governor Tryon! 
The next day, when my General opened his pock- 
ets, he found all the commissions of his brigade 
blank, which he had to fill at his pleasure.” 

Montgomery had much to contend with in his 
new career. Want of discipline and want of 
spirit in his troops, among whom prevailed the 
unhappy passion for going home; the severity of 
the weather, and difficulties in providing supplies 
and ammunition, made the task of the com- 
mander a most arduous one. 

“The master of Indostan could not recom- 
pense me,” he writes, “for this summer’s work! 
O fortunate Agricoli! would I were at my plow 
again!” Success, however, attended his efforts ; 
and the taking of St. Johns and Montreal re- 
warded his courage and perseverance. 

From his headquarters before Quebec he writes 
to his brother-in-law, Robert Livingston : “ Should 
my good fortune give me success, I shall as soon 
as possible return home. I have lost the ambi- 
tion which once sweetened a military life. A 
sense of duty is the only spring of action. I 
must leave the field to those who have a more 
powerful incentive. I think our affairs at present 
in so prosperous a situation, that I may venture to 
indulge myself in that sort of life which alone 
gives me pleasure. Should the scene change, I 
shall always be ready to contribute my mite to 


| the public safety.” 


But the hero who had responded so nobly to 
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the call of his adopted country, was never to 
taste again the home life for which his spirit 
yearned, in the strife and tumult of war. The 
blow which laid low that noble head pierced the 
heart of the country ; and deep was the sympathy 
felt for the wife, thus early widowed. Her tears 
fell not only for her brave husband, but for 
her beloved and honored father, and her grand- 
father, Col. Beckman, who, during the last three 
weeks of 1773, were all called away from a family 
bowed down with sorrow. 

Throughout Mrs. Montgomery’s long life, her 
husband’s name and memory were as a robe 
of honor to her. She had been more than forty 
years a widow when Congress ordered her hus- 
band’s remains to be brought from Quebec and 
interred in St. Paul’s church-yard, in New York. 
Declining the offer of friends to be with her, she 
seated herself alone on the piazza of her beautiful 
residence, which commands a wide range of the 
Hudson, over whose waters were to be borne all 
that was mortal of the hero whose vlood had 
been shed in the country’s struggle for liberty. 
It was an hour of intense emotion, bridging a 
half-century of solitary years, and bringing back 
the hour when the young British officer just 
landed on the banks of that river, when life, and 
hope, and joy were new. The boat came in sight, 
dressed with flags and emblems of mourning, 
while strains of funeral music were wafted upon 
the breeze. It stopped opposite the house, and a 
salute was fired. The fountains of memory and 
of feeling were too deeply stirred, and losing all 
consciousness, Mrs. Montgomery fainted away. 

Mrs. Montgomery was a woman of noble pres- 
ence, of masculine mind, and of great force of 
character, and she ranked among her friends some 
of the most eminent men of that eventful age. 
Spending much of her time in solitude, she had 
ample leisure to store her mind with the riches of 
English literature. During the later years of her 
life she was almost entirely deprived of sight, in 
consequence of her having read the diamond edi- 
tion of the British poets; but varied was the in- 
formation conveyed to her by the hearing of the 
ear. An estimable lady, who resided with her, 
read aloud to her many hours every day, and a 
great number of volumes were perused during the 
quiet days of the long winter. Always deeply 
interested in the politics of the country, she was 
regularly supplied by her brother, Edward Liv- 
ingston, with Congressional documents and reports 
from the various departments of state, to the read- 
ing of which she gave an attention that never 
flagged. 

She was deeply interested in agricultural im- 





provements ; the carriage-seat covered with seeds 
and nuts after a visit to the country-seats of her 
brothers-in-law, frequently called forth the playfal 
expostulation, “ Why, Mrs. Montgomery, you will 
never live to see those trees grow.” “Well, then, 
I plant them for those who come after me;” and 
the grand old trees of her planting are now beau- 
tiful memorials of her at Montgomery-place. She 
died in November, 1828, in the eighty-sixth year 


of her age. 
——— 


THE ARTIST’S DREAM. 


AX GREUFEL sat at his garret window, his 
M earnest gaze appearing to rest on the grand 
old cathedral of Nuremburg, although he was 
really gazing on a home which his thoughts had 
often pictured, different far from his present lonely 
life, for it was gladdened by loving faces and the 
merry voices of young children. The present 
was long lost in a dreamy reverie from which at 
last he was roused by the chimes for evening 
prayers. Startled by the lateness of the hour, he 
rose wearily, and taking up his pencil began 
sketching a face which had often interwoven 
itself with his thoughts; for many hours he 
worked steadily, till on the canvas glowed a 
form so lovely yet simple in its girlish beauty, 
that he involuntarily paused 2nd wondered at his 
own work, and when he betook himself to his 
hard pallet, the sweet face he had*been painting 
mingled with his dreams. It seemed to him that 
he was walking with a blooming maiden in a 
meadow, where the fresh grass was enameled 
with the brightest flowers, a soft breeze was 
around them, the notes of the birds filled the air ; 
and all nature rejoiced in the early spring, when 
suddenly he awoke cheered and refreshed by a 
vision so lifelike. All the ensuing day he painted 
with unceasing diligence, at the same face, and 
when at night he closed his eyes, it was with a 
hope that in sleep he might again meet that 
beauteous girl, and again he saw her, and it 
seemed to him that she was his betrothed, and he 
entered with her into her parents’ dwelling, and 
they received him with joy as the promised hus- 
band of their only daughter, Gretchen, and he 
felt the happiness and the pleasure of home 
which he had never known since the poor widow 
Greufel died, and with many tears and prayers, 
left her orphan son to strive alone with the stormy 
world. 

A new life dawned upon Max, and many days, 
ah! even weeks passed thus, the dreams of the 
night furnishing a bright store of happy recollection 
for the day; the picture meantime growing dearer 
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tohim every hour. The people of the house won- 
dered much to see the young man’s face beam 
with radiant hope, to hear his springing step and 
cheerful voice; they knew that his food was poor 
and insufficient, that he was barely clothed against 
the piercing blasts of the winter which was setting 
in, but little did they reckon of the inner life of 
the striving artist. Now in his dream it appeared 
to him that the maiden was wooed and won his 
own forever; the good and lovely Gretchen, and 
her likeness was the face of the picture, which 
only wanted the last touches to complete it, and 
which glowed in the little room with a marvelous 
beauty. 

And the day that it was finished Max Greufel’s 
heart felt glad, and satisfied, for to him it was 
the living semblance of his bride as he first 
met her on that spring morning in the verdant 
meadow. 

But in sleep that night, as he watched her 
fondly, it seemed to him that her face grew wan, 
and her sweet blue eyes looked sad and dim, and 
then an anxious foreboding filled his mind, and 
the next day he was sore depressed. Alas! the 
happy dream was fading fast away ; and now, in- 
stead of the once radiant visions came those of 
doubt and perplexity, and by day all things were 
changed to Max; even the face of the picture no 
longer looked out on him with peace and love, 
but the eyes seemed mournful, and ill at ease. 
Many weary days passed thus and the artist’s 
step grew feebler and feebler, for each night he 
saw his dream wife fading slowly from him, and 
he felt all hope departing. And one dreary night, 
when the wind was howling, and the elements all 
were waging a stormy warfare, as he lay in a rest- 
less slumber it seemed to him as he gazed on her 
gentle face that the Angel of Death had spread 
his shadowy wings above her, and with a mourn- 
ful cry he awoke, for his heart was broken. And 
when he was sought in his garret, they found him 
kneeling dead before his easel, his arms round 
the fair picture which he had loved so fondly. 

P. G. 





A GOD. THAT CAN SHAKE THE WORLD. 


Durine an earthquake that occurred a few 
years since, the inhabitants of a small village 
were generally very much alarmed, and at the 
same time surprised at the calmness and apparent 
joy of an old lady, whom they all knew. At 
length one of them addressing the old lady, said, 

“ Mother , are you not afraid ?” 

“No,” said the mother in Israel; “I rejoice to 


know that J have a God that can shake the world.” 








ANNIVERSARY OF THE WEDDING-DAY. 


LARGE flourishing elder-tree grew in a cor- 

ner of a poor little yard; under it two old 
people sat one evening in the beautiful sunshine. 
It was a very old sailor with his old, old wife; 
they were great-grandparents, they were soon to 
celebrate their happy wedding-day, but as they. 
sat talking of old times, they could not remember 
the exact date. 

“Do you not remember,” said the old sailor, 
“at the time we were quite little, and laughed 
and played together, that in this very yard where 
now we are sitting, we planted little twigs and 
made a garden.” 

“Yes,” answered the old woman, “I remember 
it very well, and we watered the slips; and one 
of them was an elder-twig, which took root, put 
forth green branches, and became a great tree, 
under whose shade we are now sitting.” 

“Yes, certainly, and there in the corner stood 
a water butt, there floated my boat; I made it my- 
self; how well it could sail! Soon after I went 
to sea.” 

“Yes, but first we went to school and learned 
something,” said she; “and then we were con- 
firmed, we both wept; but in the afternoon we 
went hand in hand to the round tower, and saw 
the world beyond, over Copenhagen and the 
water; then we went to Fredericksburg, where 
the King and Queen were being rowed on the 
canal in their splendid boat.” 

“But, indeed, it was necessary for me to row 
others, and that many years, to a great distance, 
on long journeys.” 

“Yes, I cried often for thy sake,” said she, “I 
thought thou mightest be dead and gone, and 
lying there under the deep water, tossed by the 
waves. Many a night have I got up and looked 
if the weathercock had turned. Yes, it pointed 
aright, but thou didst not come.. I remember so 
well, how, that one day the sky was pouring with 
rain. The carter who fetched away the dust 
came where I was at service; he went in with 
the dust-tub, and remained standing in the door- 
way; O, it was such horrible weather! Just then 
came the postman and gave me a letter; it was 
from thee. How far it had come! I opened it 
and read! I laughed and cried, I was so” glad! 
Thou saidst that thou wast in warm countries, 
where the coffee-berries grow. What a beautiful 
land it must be! Thou hadst written so much, 
and I read it all, while the rain came pouring 
down; ,and I stood there with the dust-man. 
Then came a stranger and put his arm round my 
waist.” 
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“Yes; but thou gavest him so hard a blow that 
he drew back.” 

“TI did not know that it was thou. Thou hadst 
followed thy letter so quickly, and thou wert so 
handsome, as indeed I still think thee. Thou 
hadst a long yellow silken handkerchief in thy 
pocket, and a glazed hat on. Thou wast so fine. 
But O, what weather it was when we looked into 
the street !” 

“Then we were married,” said he; “and do 
you remember when the first little boy came ; 
then Mary, and Niels, and Peter, and Hans Chris- 
tian.” 

“Yes, and they have all grown up in good 
health, and respectable,” said she. 

“ And even their children have little ones,” said 
the old sailor. 

“Yes,” she answered, “they have children’s 
children, it is, if I am not mistaken, in this time 
of the year that we should keep our wedding- 
day.” 

So they sat quietly together. Soon however 
came their children and grandchildren! they 
knew very well that this was the day. They 
had already congratulated them in the morning, 
but the old people had forgotten it again, for they 
could not remember any thing but what hap- 
pened many years ago. 

The elder exhaled its fragrance; the sun about 
to set, threw its last rays on them, and the even- 
ing passed pleasantly as they drank warm coffee, 
and the least of the grandchildren danced around 
them, and laughed with childish glee.-—Sharpe’s 
London Magazine. 





THE GREAT EDUCATORS OF THE PEOPLE. 


DUCATION, mental and moral, depends not 

wholly upon schools and the pulpit. The 
legislator is a schoolmaster and a priest; the law 
is a public teacher. Government silently acts 
upon us for good or. evil, from infancy to age, 
from high to low. When large views and noble 
principles mark the action of public men, when 
justice is faithfully administered, then the legisla- 
ture and the courts of law are co-workers with the 
pulpit and the schools. But illiberal legislation, 
unjust, tyrannical, or timid and time-serving polit- 
ical action never fails to exert an unwholesome 
and degrading influence upon the public charac- 
ter. Temptations are held out by it tosfraud and 
cunning, to meanness and ambition. _ Pittelligence, 
public spirit, high honor, all moral ‘Sreatness, is 
rebuked. Success and respectability come to be 
associated in men’s minds with littleness and low 
arts. 


THE HOUR OF DEATH. 
BY E. L. BICKNELL. 


A soLemn hour is met, 

When life and time doth sever ; 
The mortal day is set, 

While life lives on forever. 


To all comes certain death, 
Yet few e’er stop to ponder 
The worth of pulse and breath, 
As through the world they wander. 


The hour when shadows fall 

On earthly sight and feeling ; 
The records finished, all 

Closed for the great revealing. 


Or, picture e’er the scene 

Their own hour will be bringing, 
Of loved forms dimly seen, 

Of sweet tones vainly ringing ; 


Of dizziness and pain; 

Of numbness, coldness ereeping— 
A pressed and throbbing brain, 

At last, a cold heart sleeping. 


Nor yet alike to all 
Are pillowed couches given, 
Nor will a dark-plumed pall 
Wave o’er each heir of heaven. 


The beggar’s wayside bed, 
And he there lonely dying ; 
The soldier battle-led, 
With thousands round him lying. 


The mad sea’s reckless waves 
Life’s gasping forms will cover : 
Blest they who have a grave, 
Round which some sweet hopes hover. 


Yet choosing is not ours, 

When, how, or where the meeting ; 
Doom like a dark cloud lowers, 

With mysteries in keeping. 


Two worlds the future hath, 

That hour, the soul’s sure portal, 
Into undying death, 

Or joy, of life immortal. 


——ege——__— 


SONNET—DAY-DAWN. 
BY LIONEL CLIFTON, WASHINGTON, PENN. 
THE first low fluttering breath of wakening day 
Stirs the wide air. Thin clouds of pearly haze 
Float slowly o’er the sky, to meet the rays 
Of the unrisen sun—whose faint beams play 
Among the drooping stars, kissing away 
Their waning eyes to slumber. From the gaze, 
Like snow-wreath at approach of vernal days, 
The moon’s pale circlet melts into the gray. 
Glad ocean quivers to the gentle gleams 
Of rosy light, that touch his glorious brow, 
And murmurs joy with all his thousand strains; 
And earth’s fair face is mantling with a glow, 
Like youthful beauty’s in its changeful hue, 
| When slumbers, rich with dreams, are bidding her adieu 
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EDUCATION OF WOMAN—ITS OBSTACLES AND 
NECESSITIES.* 


BY REY. P. 8. DONELSON, A. M., 
PRESIDENT OF OHIO WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. } 
HAT we remove the impediments, and afford | 

her the facilities of a liberal education, is fast 
becoming an imperative necessity. 

It is necessary to herself. No man can be found 
so imbedded in old notions, as not to concede this | 
principle in regard to his sons ; why not, for better | 
reasons, include his daughters in the same cat- | 
egory? Physical defects, a body impregnated | 
with disease, are a greater calamity to woman, 
and more deleterious to the race, than when vis- 
ited upon the opposite sex. Such are the cap- 
tious, finical tastes of men, that her chances of 
success are greatly dependent upon personal at- 
tractions. Hence, physical education with her is 
of the highest importance. She must study 
hygiene in order to restore the constitution which 
has been rendered a wreck by the absurd customs 
and false fashions of society. 

Morally and intellectually she must be edu- 
cated, or she belongs to another race and another 


| 
| 





age—she can find a social position no where—she | 
must return to the menial offices of the harem, 
only attaining notoriety through the threadbare 
jokes of the monk of the monastery. However 
blind the lover, the more he becomes a cool critic. 
He demands of woman what he can not hope to 
find in his fellow. His hero may be “a man of 
one virtue linked with a thousand crimes.” His 
heroine must at least bear the proportion of the 
converse—one crime to a thousand virtues. He 
will not follow the example of his Lord, and pro- 
nounce her “blessed” if she possess one of the 
graces—she must be meek and merciful, pure and 
peace-making, in order to obtain his benediction. 
The custom of quoting the acquisitions of for- 
mer generations as precedents is fallacious. When, 
in the dark ages, the sovereign was too ignorant to 
write his mandates, he could make his mark with | 
the hilt of his sword, and enforce them with the | 
point, and the matron need know no more than | 
her lord; but now she must have education to 
meet what is demanded of her—she must have 
it, if you please, in self-defense ; for the chivalry ' 
of knighthood has passed away, and with it the 
castle and the shield. A new position has been 
assigned to woman, and we are on the eve of | 
greater changes—whether they will prove for the | 
better remains to be tested ; but she must be ed- | 
ucated in order to give the shadow of fairness to | 





* Continued from page 92. 
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the experiment. Remove from her the negative 
virtues of helplessness, and you invest her with 
new responsibilities, and call for the exercise of 
new powers. 

In accordance with this fact, the estimates of 
woman’s character are changing. We look not 
for a repetition of the myth, of the golden apple— 
H Kat»a2é:t#—when the mere beauty of a woman 
shall rally the embattled hosts of two nations. 
Higher rewards shall be held out as the incentives 
to nobler virtues. As an immortal mind woman 
has a right to all the advantages which intelli- 
gence and religion can impart. If they are pre- 
cious to you, they are important to her. We close 
this paragraph with the single reflection, that 
woman must be the principal actor in determin- 
ing her own position. Philanthropists enlisted in 
her behalf may do much; but protracted will be 
the struggle, and doubtful the issue. She must 
determine for herself; she must solve the prob- 
lem of her own mission; she must have educa- 
tion to do it. 

The next important consideration is: her edu- 
cation is a necessity to man. They who are 
united in life must assimilate in character. If 
the bond be what it should, she will be drawn 
upward to him, or he will descend to her. Every 
man must feel this gravitating power, producing 
effect in one direction or the other. Woman's 
restless faculties, if not in sympathy with his, 
will be employed as his ceaseless tormentor. At- 
tention to books will be translated into neglect to 
her, as an occasion of jealousy; for which the 
uneducated wives of literary men seem ever to 
have been famous. Thus the declining days of 
Milton were rendered doubly dark— 


“ Dark in light, 
Exposed to daily fraud, contempt, and wrong 
Within doors and without.” 


Bishop Cooper’s wife once burnt all his manu- 
scripts, the work of years, through a fit of dis- 
gust. Hooper’s wife is quaintly described as a 
“violent, voluble virago, with a tongue sharper 
than a sword.” 

The wife of Addison, in a fit of desperation, 


' salutes her husband with the wish that she were 


a book, that she might be thought worthy of some 
attention. He joins her in the desire, perhaps the 


| first feeling of sympathy within their wedded life, 


“Only be an almanac, my dear, 
That I may change you once @ year.” 
We repeat the thought, woman has much to do 
with man’s happiness, and not less with his suc- 
cess. Let the glow of her enlightened smile 
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cheer him onward, and his power of progress is 
at once doubled. Do not the eagles dwell in 
pairs upon the same mountain hight? the one 
imparts patience by his watchful presence, the 
other awakens courage as with expanding wing 
she discloses her defenseless young. 

Female education is a necessity of our nation. 
Upon no people can the necessity be urged as 
upon this, where every soul constitutes a part and 
parcel of the republic. 

The eye that has been anxious by watching 
results in the stormy Crimea, turns away in de- 
spair—the heart of the great Hungarian dies 
within him—the doubtful problem is at length 
set#ed, Europe is destined to be the land of des- 
pots. Never did tyranny sit so securely en- 
throned as now; for this signing of treaties was 
the riveting of chains. Henceforth as ig the past, 
the traveler shall see women “gathering filth in 
the streets of Liverpool, sawing stones in a ma- 
son’s yard at Paris, or earthing railway embank- 
ments at Naples.” But we would learn to de- 
spise such precedents. America is destined to be 
the continent of republics, and the demand is for 
universal education, whose essential features must 
be entirely American, thoroughly Christian. 

The Bible and the Constitution are the endur- 
ing pillars of our perpetuity and prosperity. Not 
the least among their benefactions, they are to be- 
queath upon woman a position of usefulness and 
power, without parallel upon the wide earth. 
Napoleon, in order to prepare France for his 
boasted gift of republicanism, placed the daugh- 
ters of his soldiers to be educated under the super- 
vision of Madame Campan. Would you know 
what is to be the future of our fair land, you must 
ask it at the hands of the more numerous Cam- 
pans of our own country ; for well has it been said, 
“Next under God woman is the creator of the race.” 
God gives fashion to a material world; he pol- 
ishes it, and sends it forth among its fellows. We 
are d with its glowing light. Within us 
are ed emotions of the sublime at the maj- 
esty of its tread. For the moment we feel there 
is nothing like it which is human. But what 
work is this? Woman, as mother and instructor, 
immured like the monk of the cloister, is mold- 
ing character, is polishing thought, and giving 
direction to a spirit which shall move in an orbit 
infinitely more glorious than the noblest satellite 
of the sun. 

It is true she has less to do with the externals 
of society ; but she touches the secret springs of 
action; you do not find her breasting the storm 
of man’s ungovernable passions, but she stands 
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| pebble just where it will determine the course of 
| the onward stream. The seed borne by the 
blast far off from its native shore—it may flour- 
ish upon a foreign soil, may gather warmth from 
the sun, and nourishment from the earth, setting 
its roots deep, and spreading its branches wide, 
till it becomes a mighty tree, while the stock that 
bore it is forgotten, and the breeze that wafted it 
has gone to sport in other climes. Thus doth she 
in her gentle offices give being, and bear the infant 
| soul upward on the breath of praise. Finally, it 
too, as the spreading oak, looks with a like indif- 
ference upon the sunshine and the storm. 

We name not incessant toil among the neces- 
sities. Machinery and discovery have done some- 
thing for her as well as for man. The shuttle has 
been snatched from her hand and plied a thou- 
sand times more rapidly by the “ iron fingers” of 
art. And it is well to free beings with brains 
from the drudgery which belongs to brainless 
wheels. 

We regard poverty as no necessity, and the 
cost of education as no obstacle. Canals and rail- 
roads are expensive ; but the public good demands 
them, and they are built. We may rely upon 
the spirit of enterprise, that stops not with ocean 
steamers, but seeks to gird the earth with iron, 
over which shall pass the “ships of trade ;” that is 
not content with the stale news of a weekly press, 
but with superhuman facility converts the rags 
thrown from the urchin’s back in the morning into 
paper, and sends them forth with the news of the 
day in the evening; the enterprise that reckons 
not her methods of intercourse complete till the 
electric wires are securely laid in their ocean paths, 
and the echo of every engine against Sevastopol 
shall reverberate along the hills and valleys of 
another continent. 

But we would not be more contemplative than 
prospective. Woman’s sphere is being extended, 
and her powers of usefulness enlarged. In the 
midst of the various agitations and movements of 
the day, she is approximating her true position. 
To-day she occupies a higher vantage-ground, a 
fairer field than ever before. 

Her voice is heard in our institutions of learn- 
ing as a successful teacher. She speaks freely 
and often most efficiently threugh the papers of 
the land. Her footstep is heard approaching the 
bedsides of the suffering, not, as of old, with a 
budget of nostrums, but with the most reliable 
skill of the healing art. Attracted by her sympa- 
thies to the outskirts of the battle-field, she comes 
not to burnish the buckler of the soldier, but to 





hard by the fountains of power, and drops the | 


assuage the burning wounds of the sufferer—the 
consistent Christian—the willing missionary—the 
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ready martyr. We act not the part of the prej- 
udiced advocate, when we say the education of 
woman is one of the great questions of the age. 
As a nation of patriots we need her aid; as an 
army of Christians we can not do without her 
presence. She may not be to us a Catherine of 
Russia, or an Elizabeth of England; but she may 
be to us what is better—an exhibition of the no- 
bler part of humanity, of virtue, and true religion. 

Let her not forget that she owes her present 
and prospective exaltation to Christianity. Let 
her not look to the unenlightened records of pa- 
gan philosophy, to Plato and Condorcet for author- 
ity—to Westminster Reviews—to him who calls 
the Church “a dumb dog that bays the moon ”— 
to those even of her own sex who speak lightly 
of the oracles of God. When have these founded 
institutions of charity or learning for her eleva- 
tion? The burdens they would bind upon other 
men they touch not with their fingers. The Bible 
is woman’s tower of defense. Let her never be 
induced to forsake it. 

That female education forms so prominent a 
part in her plans, speaks well for the foster mother 
of learning. Isabella of Spain surrendered her 
jewels to the uncertain chances of discovery, and 
a new continent was added to her crown. The 
Church that responds to the demands for the edu- 
cation of woman, may confidently look for the 
return of sixty and a hundred-fold. We need 
not the inspiration of a seer to augur for that 
Church a glorious future. 

There shall be “giants in those days,” for the 
land that produces the mothers of Wesleys and 
Washingtons shall behold them rearing Wesleys 
and Washingtons as their sons. 


——~@e——_—_ 


A COURAGEOUS CONFESSOR. 


T was a fine reply which Basil, of Caesarea, 
made, when the Emperor Valens sent by his 
prefect, endeavoring by threats to compel him to 
receive acknowledged Arians into the fellowship 
of the Church. The prefect demanded whether 
he alone, when all others obeyed the Emperor, 





dared to wish to have any other religion than that 
of his master. Basil replied, that he had nothing | 
to be afraid of: possessions, of which men might | 
deprive him, he had none, except his few books 
and his cloak. An exile was no exile for him, | 
since he knew that the whole earth is the Lord’s. 
If torture was threatened, his feeble body would | 
yield to the first blow; and as for death, that 
would only bring him nearer to God, after whom 
he longed. The prefect gave up the case. It was 


vain to threaten such a man. | 





SERMONS AND HOMILIES FROM THE POETS. 
BY JOHN T. SWARTZ. 
“Thou say’st I preach, Lorenzo!”— Young 
NUMBER THREE. 
Text: “Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportioned thought his act.” 
Shakspeare. Polonius to Laertes. Act 1, scene 3. Hamlet. 
OW many a character has been enveloped in 

blackness, how many a hope destroyed, how 
many a scheme blasted, how many a heart chilled 
to its core by that venomed dart—the tongue! 
Though the Persian sage declares that “words are 
more vivifying than the showers of spring,” he 
deems it well to add, “and sharper than the 
sword of destruction.” 

A wiser than Avon’s bard has said, “ Whoso 
keepeth his mouth and his tongue, keepeth hia 
soul from trouble!” It becomes, us then, to exam- 
ine wherein we are to muzzle thought, and curb 
the speech ; to learn what thoughts should remain 
unuttered, and how so to keep our mouths and 
our tongues that we may keep our souls from 
trouble. 

Especially should “unproportioned thoughts” 
receive no utterance. Ideas half-matured and 
floating through the brain, in all the imbecility of 
embryonic existence, may, if allowed a tongue, 
defeat the very purpose of the mind, of which 
they are the abortive offspring. An elocutionist 
has said: “Every word should fall from the lips 
perfect as a new coin from the mint.” So let 
each uttered thought be. Let it be tried in the 
balance and found wanting in nothing. If in the 
coin a flaw be found, if it fall short of the stand- 
ard weight, cast it again into the glowing crucible 
to come forth anew, tried, and approved. If the 
coin be spurious, if it have the ring of base metal, 
throw it not forth into the world to deceive thy 
fellow. Even so weigh well thy thoughts; see 
that thou send them not forth, clashing with truth, 
but gilded over with specious sophistry, to dupe 
thy brother or thyself. Not only 


‘a the 
most perfect reasoning on false premises ¥ 





thoughts be matured, they should be 


to error. Then, ere we give them utterance, let” 


us know that they are based upon the firm rock 
of truth. Nothing impure should defile our lips ; 
yet, as “the heart is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked,” if we yield the tongue 
a ready messenger to every thought that rises in 
the tumultuous whirlpool of the heart, we can 
but prostitute it to impurity. Let passion never 
have a tongue; if a curse arise in the heart, let a 
prayer be on the lip, and the good, which is 
mightier than the evil, will triumph. 

Beware of the cutting sarcasm, the biting jest, 
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the harsh word, for they are more than the “ yea, 
yea, and nay, nay” of pure morality ; and “ what- 
soever is more than these cometh of evil.” “ The 
point of a lance,” says the monarch sage of Iran, 
“may be drawn from the body, but a cruel word 
can never be extracted from the heart which it 
hath once wounded.” A word may cloud the 
rainbow tints of early life, destroy the heart’s 
trusting confidence, and beget in the soul that 
fearful desolation which laments with Moore that 


“ Life is a waste of wearisome hours, 
Which seldom the rose of enjoyment adorns ; 
And the heart that is soonest awake to the flowers, 
Is always the first to be touched by the thorns.” 


See to it, then, that thou thrust not the thorns 
of bitter sarcasm into the sensitive heart, for re- 
member, every word has its influence, and through 
thy ripening youth, the summer of thy maturity, 
even down to the “sear and yellow leaf” of old 
age, thou mayest fearfully realize that the tongue 
is “an hard master.” Guard well that thou ex- 
press no thought unkind, imperfect, or impure. 
Yet, though a thought be 


“ Perfect, and right, and pure, and good,” 


though it be the matured product of years of pa- 
tient toil, yet be not prodigal of thy words. The 
world may perhaps be better without the dis- 
closure of thy treasure. Guard well the jewel in 
thy casket, give only to him that will profit by its 
luster. Cast not thy pearls before swine. Thou 
hast an instrument of melody whose tones may 
ring out in sweetest unison with the grand trium- 
phal chorus that breaks from the “hundred and 
forty and four thousand ” that surround the “ great 
white throne.” Strike not its vocal chords at the 
braying mandate of every clown that grins in 
asinine stupidity upon thee, but reserve its strains 
for higher purposes. Nor yet divulge the plan to 
thine equal, or to him that is wiser than thou, lest 
he go before thee in thine enterprise, and grasp 
hegees for which thou art struggling. Vain 
had the labors of Watt, of Fulton, of Morse, 
and the thousand benefactors. of earth’s toiling 
ones, if, having perfected their plans, they had 
given them a tongue; for would not they that 
heard have snatched from their too eager grasp 
the yet but half-earned laurels? If thou wouldst 
achieve a noble enterprise, keep in thine own 
trustworthy breast the favorite secret, and let thy 
deeds and not thy words proclaim it to the won- 
dering world. 

“For this reason,” says a Greek philosopher, 


“we have two ears and but one mouth, that we | 
See that thine | 


may hear much and speak little.” 








ear be open and thy mouth shut, for so hath na- 
ture ordered it. 

Ponder well thy treasury of thought. Waste 
it not in idle mockery of conversation. Amid the 
masquerade of character which thou wilt find in 
the carnival of society, mark well the tones of 
others’ conscience, “but have a care lest thou 
reveal thine own soul’s judgment. If thou hold 
not thy tongue in bondage, thou wilt be held in 
bondage to thy tongue, than whom the taskmas- 
ters of Egypt were less oppressive. 

Ideas finding vent at the mouth are usually 
thenceforth without consideration. But, in obedi- 
ence to the text, the mind having no outlet to 
thought, will be led to self-examination and com- 
munion ; it will dive deeper into its own depths, 
and fathoming its own capacities, will gradually 
grow by its own exercise. Taking hold upon the 
thought which had otherwise been sent forth in 
half-fledged, pinionless infancy, it reflects upon it, 
reasons from it, amplifies, condenses, polishes, per- 
fects. Then when it comes forth from the brain, 
like Pallas from the brain of Jove, fully armed 
and equipped for that whereunto thou hast sent 
it, let it be made manifest not by thy glibly 
moving tongue, but by thy good right arm. 


“Give no unproportioned thought his act.” 


Build not upon the sand, for the rains will de- 
scend, and the floods come, and the winds blow 
and beat upon that house, and it shall fall, and 
great shall be the fall thereof. Bright, lovely 
pictures flit before the youthful imagination ; 
beautiful visions appear at every turn of fancy’s 
kaleidoscope. 0, follow not the fen light of 
youth’s vague reverie over the moor of life, for it 
will beguile thee to the “slough of despond.” 

Industry, firmness, and perseverance, praise- 
worthy though they be in themselves considered, 
are of little avail, save when directed by the keen 
eye and steady hand of a shrewd, discerning 
judgment. If we should beware what thoughts 
we speak, should we not much more be watchful 
what thoughts form the corner-stene of our actions ? 
Look narrowly at every difficulty, gauge accu- 
rately the power of every enemy to be overcome, 
mark how strong each bulwark to be overthrown, 
how deep each ditch to be passed, how high each 
wall to be scaled; then, having counted all the 
cost, give no assault unless assured thou hast the 
vantage-ground, in the sanction of eternal truth. 
But if the victory be worth the battle, gird on 
thine armor, and strong in the strength of Him in 
whom thy trust is, push home the conflict to the 
besieged, and know thou canst not fail, “if thou 
wilt but to thine own self prove true.” 
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But, O! be sure of your position. A useless 
victory is scarce better than defeat. Founding 
every enterprise upon the teachings of a sound 
judgment ; upon motives, noble, pure, lofty ; upon 
thoughts mature, complete, proportioned; press 
on to certain victory. 


“Give battle to the leagued world; if thou art truly 
brave, 

Thou’lt make the hardest circumstance a helper or a 
slave.” 


But “let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter.” How may thoughts be proportioned, 
reason aided, intellect strengthened, motives puri- 
fied, and a firm foundation secured? By the 
teachings of Divine revelation; by its precepts 
thou mayest preserve thy tongue from folly, the 
hands from evil doing, the feet from danger, and 
the thoughts from error. In its light thou mayest 
see whether thou art laying up treasures on earth 
or treasures in heaven. 

Foster in its genial rays, then, habits of deep, 
candid self-communion, profound study, and un- 
tiring diligence, that the hitherto restrained powers 
of a soul breathed forth from that of thy Creator, 
may expand and become more and yet more as- 
similated to its first great Cause. 


- ——_—~+@e—__—_ 


ELLA IN HEAVEN. 


*IT\IS sweet in childhood to give back the spirit 

to its Maker—to yield it up ere yet the soul 
is “blighted by sin, or the form faded by sorrow.” 
Go with me to yonder couch, where lie the re- 
mains of what was once a joyous, happy crea- 
ture—a winning, gladsome child. How calm and 
sweet it sleeps; how lovely, even in death! No 
tears bedew its cheeks ; no contortion of limb or 
feature, as if in pain; but rather how smiling, as 
if, when pluming the spirit for its upward flight, 
angels had sect their seal of loveliness there. 
Thus sleeps Ella; and why should we weep? 
‘Tis true that little heart, once so wildly throbbing 
with every new emotion, has ceased to beat. 
Those eyes, that sparkled with delight, as each 
new-born thought burst upon her infantile mind, 
are soulless and dim. Those lips, that were wont 
to echo back sweet notes of birdlike music, are cold 
and rigid in death. 
forgetting that she was only lent for a season, to 
cheer and delight us with her presence, till God 
saw fit to take her to himself, evermore to bask 
in the 8miles of Him who hath said, “Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 





We think of this and weep, | 
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THE SISTERS. 
BY MARY E, WILCOX, 


PART I, 


AR over the hills lay spread the noiseless hush 

and golden haze of Indian summer. The 
old year seemed to be lying calmly asleep, breath- 
ing its life away in silent peace; while the West- 
ern sun smiled warmly through the smoky air, 
mellowing the distant mountains into dreamy in- 
distinctness, burnishing the west windows of the 
village, touching the church spire with gold, and 
throwing long shadows from the gravestones in 
the quiet church-yard. Every thing breathed 
of silence, and peace, and rest. But suddenly 
from the belfry of the little church a signal-toll 
rang forth, quivering upon the startled air, then 
slowly floating away and dying in the distance. 
Another, and another pealed forth and died 
away—slow, solemn, soft—thrilling through the 
slumbrous quiet of the afternoon; for they spoke 
of death—death, the inevitable, the mighty, the 
conqueror! who had been walking in that quiet 
valley in the cool of the day. Every voice and 
foot within sound of the bell was arrested and 
held silent while the age of the deceased was 
rung forth; every one paused and listened, and 
counted. “ Twenty-seven,” said they, as the last 
vibration died on the still air; “it must be Mrs. 
Harland. Poor Mrs. Harland! she is gone to rest 
at last.” 

Yes, she was at rest. She lay upon her white 
couch by her chamber window, with her hands 
folded ; and upon her wasted features was an ex- 
pression of calmness which “spoke not of death, 
but of taking rest in sleep ;” yet it was no earthly 
rest—it was that long, long sleep, which “He 
giveth to his beloved.” She was at rest in the 
paradise of God; and the tears, of which she had 
shed many in her brief life, were wiped from her 
eyes forever. 


“ All the years since she was wed, 
Wept the woman lying dead ; 
With her grief and God alone, 
Secret prayer and secret moan, 
That the darling spouse and mother, 
Loving her, should hate each other.” 


She had married eight years before, against the 
wishes of her parents; since which time there 
| had been a settled and growing animosity be- 
| tween her husband and mother, who was now 
| her only surviving parent. This continual strife 

between those whom she loved better than life, 
' had at last broken her gentle heart. Her mother 
i had never visited her’ since her marriage, till, 
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hearing that she was upon her death-bed, struck 
with remorse, she hastened to her; but it was too 
late—the daughter was at rest where no feuds 
of loved ones could rack her innocent heart 
again. 

Toll! toll! toll! while the solemn vibrations 
were yet filling the air, the husband and the mother 
entered the chamber of death. He carried in his 
arms a child of three years old, and led by the 
hand a dark-eyed girl of six. The mother had 
just arrived ; she was attired in an elegant travel- 
ing-dress, and her face was pale and agonized 
with the “late remorse of love,” as she advanced 
and lifted the drapery from the face of the dead. 
Who shall tell what thoughts of bitter anguish, 
of heavy self-condemnation, were in her mind as 
she gazed on those wasted features, so changed 
since the time she last had seen them, in their 
freshness and bloom ? 

The golden-headed baby was the first to break 
the silence : 

“Mamma, mamma!” she cried, reaching forth 
her dimpled arms, “wake up and take May! 
Mamma’s pet is tired, and wants to sleep with 
mamma !” 

Perhaps it was the touching, wailing tone in 
which these words were spoken, which so struck 
to the heart of the strong man, and made his 
frame quiver like a reed shaken by the wind. It 
was so likea prophecy. Might there not be many 
a time, in the years to come, when that fair 
child, so early deprived of a mother’s guiding 
love, should yearn with intenser desire than now, 
to share that mother’s undreaming sleep ? 

Mrs. Home, the mother of the deceased, was 
startled and frightened, as women always are, at 
the sight of a man’s mighty and uncontrollable 
grief, and her heart was softened, as it never had 
been before, toward the husband of her dead 
child. 

“ Herbert,” said she, laying her hand upon his 
arm, “do not grieve so, I implore you. We have 
done wrong, and may God forgive us both !” 

Half an hour afterward, with noiseless and 
reverent footsteps, they left the chamber, and the 
sileriee and the evening dusk settled softly into it ; 
the white drapery of the couch gleamed dimmer 
and dimmer through the gloom, till twilight deep- 
ened into darkness.” 

“ Herbert,” said Mrs. Home, the day after the 
funeral, “of course you will have no objection to 
my adopting one of the children. I will take 
either; but should prefer little May; she is so 
like what her mother was at her age. She will 


have many advantages with me, which in your | 
| straitened circumstances you could not give her.” | 





“But I can not separate the children, and I will 
not,” was his impetuous answer; “for the very 
reason that May is so like her mother I can not 
part with her.” 

“But consider the education, the home, the so- 
ciety; consider, too, the wealth which at my 
death will all be hers. Of course I can not take 
her without your consent; but I give you till 
morning to decide.” 

Long after every other eye in the village was 
closed in sleep, the father walked his chamber 
with unquiet steps. How could he give up the 
little one whose bright curls and innocent eyes 
were her mother’s own? And should he give up 
little Elizabeth, the eldest? No; that would 
never do; the child’s black eyes, dark locks, and 
strong will, were too much like his own ever to 
find favor in the eyes of Mrs. Home. So, after a 
long and painful struggle, it was decided that May 
should go; that the unopened woodland blossom 
should be transplanted to a city home. God keep 
its white petals untainted ! 

“Don’t cry so, Elizabeth,” said Mrs. Home, as 
she seated herself in the carriage which was to 
convey them to the city; “don’t cry so, May shall 
come back next summer and stay a month with 
you. Do go into the house; you will spoil your 
complexion—which is dark enough now, mercy 
knows—by standing out here in this wind,” men- 
tally adding, as the carriage rolled away, “That 
child, by the time she is eighteen, will look like 
an Oneida squaw! Thank Heaven that he gave 
me May instead of her! although, of course I 
pity the child;” and, “laying this flattering unc- 
tion to her soul,” she settled herself among the 
cushions. It was evident that her heart had only 
been softened, not changed by grief; it was still 
of the earth, earthy. 

Poor little Lizzie! this double bereavement was 
almost too much for her young heart to bear. 
She watched the retreating carriage till it disap- 
peared, then flew to the chamber, threw herself 
upon May’s little empty crib, and wept; not with 
the usual noisy grief of childhood, but with 
dreadful, silent sobs, as though some mighty 
agony were wringing her little frame. Here she 
was found, some hours later, by her father, com- 
pletely exhausted, and lying quite pale and still. 
He was alarmed by her looks, and taking her ten- 
derly in his arms, carried her up and down the 
room, soothing her with endearing words and 
caresses, till she fell into a quiet slumber ; then 
he sat for some time by her bedside; but as she 
seemed to sleep well, he left her, and soffght his 
own couch. Next morning she rose with so bright 
a face that he hoped she would soon forget her 
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sorrow. But when were ever man’s perceptions 
like woman’s? Had the child’s mother been liv- 
ing, she would have noticed that the little face 
grew daily thin and wistful in its expression; that 
the simple breakfast was often pushed aside un- 
tasted ; she would have stolen to her bedside, in 
the still midnight, to see if she slept well; and 
she would have found her sitting upright, shiver- 
ing, in her night-dress, and rocking herself back- 
ward and forward in sleepless, tearless agony ; 
while the housekeeper was snoring by her side. 
Night after night, the great and exceeding bitter 
ery of her wrung heart was, “O mamma! O 
mamma!” Yet swiftly succeeding, and scarcely 
less bitter, came the mournful wail, “O May! O 
darling little sister, May!” It seemed to the des- 
olate child that there was “no eye to pity, and no 
arm to save.” Then she thought of that Eye 
that’mever slumbers nor sleeps, which, her mamma 
had told her, sees in the thick darkness as well as 
in the bright day; and she thought, likewise, of 
that gentle arm which once infolded little chil- 
dren in its holy embrace, and forbade them not. 
Then came the wish—O how intense !—that the 
dear Christ would take May and her, both to- 
gether in his arms, up to that heaven where she 
was sure her mamma was. But as she grew 
calmer, she sighed more for May than for mamma. 
Mamma was at rest in heaven; she could not 
come back ; but May—how could they, how dare 
they take her sister away from her! At last her 
resolve was taken; and with her, young as she 
was, to will was to do; she would go and see 
May. She would go all the way across the fields, 
too, for fear some one should see her and make 
her come back. To be sure, there were brooks, 
and fences, and woods; and she was afraid of 
cows; but there should be no fence so high, no 
brook so deep, no cow so fierce and savage as to 
keep her any longer from her own dear little 
sister. The God who loved little children would 
take care of her and show her the way. 

When the housekeeper arose in the morning, 
and Elizabeth was left alone in her room, she 
dressed herself rapidly, put on her little bonnet, 
and stole down the front stairs, and out of the 
door, in the gray light of morning. She ran 
down the road a little way in the direction her 
grandmamma’s carriage had taken; then seeing, 
as she thought, a man coming toward her in the 
distance, she crept- through the board-fence, and 
disappeared in the woods. Poor little Lizzie! 
the sister for whom your heart is pining, is fast 
forgetting you! 


“No,” said Mr. Harland, with a sigh, “let the 
poor child sleep as long as she will.” 

So the breakfast hour passed, and the dinner 
hour came, but Mr. Harland was not at home to 
dinner ; so the child’s absence was unnoticed, In 
the afternoon, however, he came home with some 
toy for her; and then the housekeeper remem- 
bered with dismay that she had not seen her since 
morning. Then the house, the garden, the well, 
the village were searched in vain; and before 
sunset a hundred anxious hearts, in sympathy 
with the bereaved father, were scouring the fields, 
and dragging the creek, in search of the lost one. 

A few days before, Mr. Sutherland, a gentle- 
man from a distant southern city, with his son, 
a lad of twelve, stopped at the little hotel in the 
village, for a few days’ gunning; allured by the 
magnificent forests in the vicinity. They were on 
their way home from Niagara Falls. The boy 
had the most fravk and ingenuous countenance in 
the world. You might look into the very depths 
of his clear gray eyes, and see that there was 
nothing in his young mind but what could bear 
the light of day; nothing that need be hidden. 
On the day in question, he had been rambling with 
his father on the hills all day ; and now, as the sun 
was setting, they were somewhat in doubt what di- 
rection to take through the woods to return to the 
village. The boy’s face was rosy with exercise, 
and with the wind, which blew his rich masses of 
curls back from his broad forehead. He was 
fancifully dressed in a blue hunting-shirt, em- 
broidered with white and belted round the waist. 

“Father,” said he, stooping and picking up 
something from the yellow leaves, “do see what 
I have found ; a child’s shoe, as I live. What 
child could ever have strayed here? Now I be- 
lieve we are about to meet with an adventure. 
Lost in the woods—find a child’s shoe—next prob- 
ably stumble upon some unfortunate innocent aban- 
doned to the wild beasts, by its unnatural parents, 
etc. Fancy yourself and me, father, figuring in 
the newspapers thus, heading in large capitals: 
‘Thrilling adventure! Miraculous rescue of a 
child! On Saturday morning last, a brave, in- 
trepid, and heroic youth, [meaning me,] and an 
aged and highly respectable individual, [meaning 
you,] went forth into the woods in quest of game, 
became bewildered and lost their way.’ ” 

“Mercy, Frank,” interrupted his father, “how 
can you run on so? If you were as tired and 





hungry as I am, you could not be in such ec- 
| static spirits.” . 
“Good spirits are an indication of a clear con- 


“Elizabeth is not yet up,” said the housekeeper | science,” gravely replied the young sage, “ besides, 
at breakfast ; “shall I call her ?” 





| I wish to set an example of unmurmuring forti- 
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tude and resignation. But seriously, papa, I am 
sorry you are so tired. Sit down here a few mo- 
ments, while I go a little further up the hill, to 
see if I can discover the village. “You know Iam 
never fatigued ;” and with fleet feet he sprang up 
the rocks, and through the rustling leaves. Sud- 
denly his feet were arrested, and a cry of wonder 
sprang to his lips, but was checked before it be- 
came audible. For kneeling on the dry leaves 
before him was a little child, with her hands 
clasped, and her face trustingly, reverently raised 
toward the red western sky. One of her little 
feet was bare, proclaiming her the owner of the 
shoe; her dark hair hung in a tangled mass of 
curls; her dress was rent by briers; her cheeks 
wet with tears; her little bonnet adroop with the 
cold, heavy dew, which, later in the night, would 
become a frost. The shadows of dusk were fast 
gathering in the hollows of the lonely woodland ; 
but the child’s faith was strong. Raising her 
folded hands, she slowly repeated the hymn her 
dead mother had taught her, commencing, 


“ Jesus, gentle Shepherd, hear me; 
Bless thy little lamb to-night; 
Through the darkness be thou near me, 
Keep me safe till morning light.” 


Then she lay down upon the fallen leaves, and 
closed her eyes wearily. Frank hesitated for fear 
of alarming the little creature; but as he slowly 
advanced, she opened her eyes; and at the first 
glimpse of his bright, frank face, she sprang to 
him with the true, unerring instinct of childhood, 
feeling that her troubles were over. 

“Will you please to show me the way to grand- 
mamma’s house,” said she, “I have looked for it 
all day, and can not find it; and I must see May, 
indeed I must.” 

Then with the most touching artlessness she 
told how they had taken away her sister; how 
she had longed to see her; how she had stolen 
away from home, and crept through fences and 
briers, and walked all day in the woods; how 
she had seen three large cows, but they had not 
offered to hurt her; and she ended by imploring 
him to take her to May. 

“T must first take you to your papa,” said he ; 
“have you not thought how he will cry and 
grieve, when he thinks his little girl is lost, and 
perhaps devoured by cows or sheep ?” 

This was an idea which had not before entered 
the child’s mind; she seemed conscience-stricken 
for having left her father; and began to sob, 

“T would go to papa; but I am so tired, so tired 
I can not.” 

“Let me carry you,” said Frank, taking her up. 


| rectitude. 





There was something in the perfect trust and 
confidence with which she clung to him, and the 
helpless weariness with which she lay in his 
arms, that moved him mightily. Before he 
reached his astonished father, she had fallen 
asleep. They carried her by turns through the 
forest; and at last found the path, reached the 
village, and restored the child to her alarmed 
father. But we must waste no words on this 
part of the story. During the few remaining 
days of his stay in the village, Frank, with a boy- 
ish pride in his adventure, frequently called to 
see the child he had rescued; and the tendrils of 
her earnest nature, so rudely torn from her sister, 
seemed to wind themselves around him. But 
the excitement and exposure ultimately threw her 
into a fever, from which she was long in recover- 
ing. Miss Rachel Maria Gamp, a pious maiden 
lady, of the sect of the Pharisees, often came to 
see her, for was not Mr. Harland yet in the prime 
of life ? moreover, was he not a widower ? 

“Tt is greatly to be hoped,” said Rachel, “that 
the child may be spared, and that the natural de- 
pravity of her heart may be subdued, and that 
she may be brought to the paths of virtue and 
But should she be taken away in her 
present state of sin and unregeneration, may we 
profit by the solemn admonition, and have our 
lamps trimmed and burning !” 

Ah! Rachel Maria! the same all-merciful One 
whose blood can easily wash away the few earth- 
stains on the soul of that little child, has said, 
“ Except your righteousness exceed the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 


PART II. 


Six years had passed, and the child of six was 
now achild of twelve. She was tall and slender; 
with a springing, elastic step, a pair of large dark 
eyes, a quantity of carelessly kept dark hair, and 
a dark complexion, which betokened careless ex- 
posure to wind and sun. It was difficult to tell 
what she would become, children change so in 
passing from childhood to maidenhood —she 
might ripen into sparkling beauty ; but certainly 
she was no beauty now. Rachel Maria, who was 
now her step-mother, called her a perverse and 
obstinate child, and despaired, as she said, “of 
ever awakening her to any sense of propriety ;” 
and left her much to herself. There was a hight 
and a depth in her young nature that Rachel never 
could fathom ; and a will that Rachel never could 
subdue. 

Every summer little May came and spent two 
months at her father’s. She was now nine yeers 
























































old, and was a child of rare and perfect loveli- 
ness, with a complexion as delicate in texture as 
the petals of an apple-blossom, soft, violet eyes, 
and hair of rippling gold. A proud and happy 


child was Lizzie, when she could lead May by | 
| such sinful pride in dress; I do grieve to see you 


her side to the little brick school-house, seat her 
upon the bench, and watch the admiring glances 
of the scholars directed toward May’s pretty 
dress and embroidered pantalets. And happier 
still was she when passers-by would stop to gaze 
in admiration upon her little sister’s beautiful face, 
set in the shining gold of her hair. No young 
mother was ever prouder of her first-born than 
Lizzie was of May. No jealous or envious 
thoughts found place in her mind, though her 
own apparel was coarse and awkward, while her 
sister’s was always tasteful and elegant; though 
her complexion seemed still darker, and her want 
of beauty more apparent, when contrasted with 
her sister. May was gentle and yielding in her 
disposition, too, and found favor in the eyes of 
Rachel, which Elizabeth was far from doing. 

On the morning in question, the children were 
preparing for school. Their dinner was packed in 
a little willow basket; their books were in the 
sachel; and Elizabeth stood surveying a pretty 
and simple straw-hat, with a wide brim, which 
her father had given her the day before, on ob- 


serving the unbecoming aspect of the blue sun- | 





bonnet with which her step-mother had invested | 


her. It was seldom that she had any tasteful ar- 
ticle of dress to take pride in; but this hat was 
really pretty, and gave a picturesque and not un- 
pleasing effect to her dark hair and eyes. She 
had not yet worn it, and she stood turning it 
round on her hand, and surveying it with childish 
delight. 

“What a lovely hat!” said May, who had ar- 
rived from New York the day before; “it is just 
the thing to wear around in the country. How I 
wish I had one to wear to school to-day, for this 
drawn silk bonnet don’t keep the sun out of my 
eyes one bit! Do let me try it on, Lizzie. I 
must send to grandmamma to have her get me 
one just like it.” 

And she placed the hat upon the sunny ripples 
of her hair, and looked up with such a beaming 
smile as few could have resisted. 

“Wear it, May,” said Lizzie, from the depths 
of her generous heart; “I can wear my sun-bon- 
net as well as not. I had rather you would wear 
the hat than to wear it myself.” 

Just at this moment the harsh voice of Rachel 
Maria was heard from the top of the stairs, ex- 
claiming, 


“Elizabeth, you had better let your sister wear | 
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to spoil her beautiful complexion in this hot sun- 
shine; but you are already so dark, that it does 
not signify whether you wear any thing on your 
head or not. Besides, you are too old to take 


so attached to the pomps and vanities of the 
world ; it betokens a depraved heart !” 

Elizabeth made no reply; but the words roused 
many rebellious feelings; for, though it is easy to 
make a sacrifice for those we love, it is bitter, 
very bitter, to have it unappreciated. Neverthe- 
less, she tied the strings of her blue sun-bonnet, 
and set out for school. Their path was very 
lovely, leading for the most part through the 
woods; which were now all fragrant with the 
sweet odors, and vocal with the music of midsum- 
mer. In the overhanging branches squirrels were 
leaping and chattering, robins chirping, and golden 
sunshine glimmering down through the shade. 
The sweet, soft air which gently touched her 
forehead, and the combination of fair sights and 
lulling sounds, charmed away Elizabeth’s angry 
feelings toward her step-mother; and also the 
swift, sharp pang of jealousy with which, for the 
first time in her life, she had regarded her sister. 
They had not gone far when they were overtaken 
and passed by two strangers ; one a gentleman some- 
what advanced in years, the other a youth of eigh- 
teen, or thereabout, with an unusually erect and 
graceful gait, who turned toward them, in passing, 
a fresh, frank face, and a pair of dark. gray eyes. 
Something in his aspect touched a hidden spring 
in Lizzie’s memory. It was as if she had seen 
that face before, in some pleasant, long-forgotten 
dream. Again he turned and looked back; and 
then the truth flashed upon her like sunshine. It 
was the same one who, years before, had found 
her in the woods. She seemed to know him by 
an intuitive perception, for surely she was too 
young to have remembered him. Yet how little 
had he changed! those wavy, chestnut locks, 
though darker, were still the same; and those 
clear, truthful eyes, there could not be another 
such a pair in the wide world. How she wished 
he would speak to her, though of course he 
would not recognize her; he had doubtless forgot- 
ten the circumstance long ago. Her eagerness 
had carried her considerably in advance of her 
sister, who was slowly. walking, twisting some 
honeysuckles into a wreath as she went. And 
when the youth addressed his father, the cruel 
morning wind wafted every word distinctly to the 
quick ears of Elizabeth, and every word inflicted 
a stab upon her heart. 

“Father,” said he, “did you observe the perfect, 
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the angelic loveliness of the child-we have just 
passed ?” 

“No,” was the answer, “my eyes are neither as 
young nor as good as yours; you have a marvel- 
ous power of discerning latent beauty; you have 
found something to admire in every old stump 
and dry mullen-stalk that we have passed; but 
more particularly in every ‘human face divine.’ ” 

“No, father, keen as are my perceptions, I 
should fail to discover any loveliness in the face 
of that dark gipsy-looking girl behind us, with 
her bonnet drawn tightly round her staring eyes. 
The dazzling beauty of her little companion 
seems still brighter by contrast. If I were an 
artist, I should worship the little fairy. One 
meets with few such faces in a lifetime. Do look 
back, father, you can see from this distance the 
gold folds of her hair. It was somewhere in this 
vicinity, you remember, that I rescued a child 
from the dark and the musketoes, years ago. 
Possibly I may find her grown into such an angel 
as that one yonder.” 

Thus did the thoughtless boy chatter on, little 
dreaming that his light words were inflicting 
wounds, O how cruelly deep! in a sensitive little 
heart, that had treasured his image for years with 
the pure and measureless gratitude of childhood. | 
As he passed on and disappeared in a turn of the 
shaded road, what a heavy, terrible pain was in | 
that quivering heart! 

“ Why was I ever born ?” she thought, “since no 
one can ever care forme. Omother! mother! if 
I were only sleeping by your side! Why did | 
you not take me with you, instead of leaving me 
in this cruel world, where none but the beautiful | 
are beloved ?” 

Her tempted soul was ready to question the | 
justice of God in making her sister so beautiful, | 
so beloved, so tenderly cared for; while she, no- | 
body cared for her, nobody could look at her | 
with pleasure. 

By this time they had neared the school-house. | 
May had finished her honeysuckle-wreath, and 
twisted it carelessly among her curls; and now 
she paused by the clear, cold spring, to look at 
her reflection in the water. Lizzie stole up like a 
guilty creature, and looked over her shoulder. | 
There the two images were defined, clear and 
perfect. May, in the perfection of her innocent, | 
childish beauty, and Lizzie sad and dark, she 
thought, as the shadow that follows the sunshine. 
They entered the school-room and took their | 
seats. Lizzie saw the admiring glances of teacher 
and pupils directed toward May, and for the first 
time in her life, instead of giving her pleasure, it 
filled her with savage bitterness. She leaned her 








| her sister; no, no! 
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head upon the desk to weep; but the fire within 
dried up all her tears. In an instant May’s soft, 
dimpled arms were around her neck, and, “ Are 
you sick, sister?’ was gently whispered in her 
ear; and looking up, she saw her sister’s innocent 
eyes all moist with tears, and her sweet mouth 
quivering in pitying sympathy. The sight mad- 
dened her; she rudely pushed her away, and 
bade her study her lesson. The astonished child 
obeyed ; it was the first harsh word her sister had 
ever spoken; she took her book, but her tears 
dropped slowly upon its pages, and her sorrowful, 
grieved glances frequently sought Lizzie’s face. 

“Let her cry,” said Lizzie to herself, “it will 
not hurt her. There is no danger of her ever 
shedding too many tears, for she is beautiful, and 
every one will love her.” 

But her better nature soon triumphed at the 
sight of May’s grief, and turning to her, she re- 
morsefully kissed her wet cheek, murmuring, 
“Forgive me! I did not mean it.” 

When the shadows of the maple-trees length- 
ened far across the meadows in the afternoon, the 
welcome “school’s dismissed” fell upon their 
ears, and they started for home. On arriving and 
entering the yard, Elizabeth glanced in at the 
parlor window and saw Mr. Sutherland and Frank 
in conversation with her father. So they had 
called to see her; but they should not do it, she 
thought, they should have no opportunity to rid- 
icule her want of beauty, and compare her with 
So giving May the dinner- 
basket, and bidding her carry it in, she flew to 
what seemed her only asylum this side the 
grave—the woods. When she returned the stars 
were brightening in the twilight, and the visitors 
were gone. Her face bore traces of a severe con- 
flict, but it was all overpast. She had fought a 
hard battle with her angry and jealous feelings, 
and had come off victorious. There was a meek 
smile upon her face which transfigured it, making 
it, as it were, the face of an angel. The Savior 
had looked with pity upon her trouble, and the 
holy Comforter had not disdained to lay the balm 
of his healing upon the wounded heart of the 
child. Neither the scoldings of Rachel, nor the 
reproofs of her father, “for hiding away from vis- 


itors,’ awakened one angry emotion in her mind, 


for the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, rested upon and abode with her. 


PART Ul. 


Eight more years have passed with their chances 
and changes. No one who had not seen Eliza- 
beth since her childhood would recognize her 


now. The erect and stately carriage, the queenly 
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head, crowned with a single heavy braid of dark 
hair, the 
“ Deep eyes, inmixed of night and fire, 


In whose large motion you might see 
Her royal soul lived royally,” 


were all changed from what they had been in 
her childhood. You could not recognize in the 
graceful maiden of twenty, the awkward child of 
twelve. She is sitting in her father’s little parlor, 
watching the light of sunset, as it slowly waves 
away. May is spending her accustomed summer 
months at her father’s; but she has gone out, and 
Elizabeth is alone, indulging in one of those 
dreamy reveries, when the soul is so near the sur- 
face as to appear undisguised, and when we do 
not like to be interrupted, even by our dearest 
friends. She sat with her hands folded, and a 
softened, sad expression upon her face. She was 
dressed in a simple and delicate muslin, with a 
single white flower lighting the shining darkness 
of her hair. As the red west grew paler, her eyes 
filled with tears, and half unconsciously she re- 
peated the words of a favorite poet: 


@ Move eastward, happy earth, and leave 
Yon orange sunset waning slow 
From fringes of the faded eve ; 
O happy planet, eastward go!” 


Here she stopped. 


“Till over thy dark shoulder glow 
Thy silver sister-world,” 


said a strange voice from the dimness behind her, 
continuing the verse. She sprang to her feet, and 
a gushing flood of crimson swept over her tem- 
ples. She was mortified at having been observed, 
and indignant at beholding a stranger in the par- 
lor. At this instant May’s silver laugh rang at 
her elbow. 

“‘ Excuse me, sister,” said she, “there was some- 
thing so tragical in your rapt expression as we en- 
tered the room, that we were struck speechless 
with awe, and ia slemn silence awaited the 
breaking of the charm. Don’t stand there any 


longer with the air of an offended queen; but | 


allow me to present at the feet of your majesty, 
my friend, Mr. Sutherland, of Charleston. Mr. 
Sutherland, my sister, Elizabeth.” 

The customary greetings were exchanged, and 
lights were brought into the parlor. 

“I trust Miss Harland will forgive my intru- 
sion; for when I egtered the room with Miss May, 








listeners which I would strongly recommend to 
my sister, the next time she enters a room by 
stealth.” 

“Don’t scold me, Lizzie, I beg of you,” inter- 
rupted May; “only think of my good fortune in 
encountering Mr. Sutherland in this village, the 
last place I should ever have thought of meeting 
a city acquaintance.” 

“Tt is certainly a great pleasure to me, Miss 
Harland,” said the gentleman, “to encounter your 
sister so unexpectedly; and no less so to meet 
with you, for I must claim you as an acquaintance, 
although you have doubtless forgotten me. I 
have visited this neighborhood before, in company 
with a beloved parent, now in his grave; and 
some painfully pleasing reminiscences are con- 
nected with this locality. Have you forgotten be- 
ing lost in the woods when in pursuit of a sister 
‘under difficulties, a long time ago ?” 

“T have some recollection of the circumstance,” 
replied Elizabeth, coldly. 

“Then you were too young to remember it,” 
said he; “to me it seems but yesterday. The 
whole scene is in my memory now with vividness ; 
the leafless woods, the dying light, the lost child 
kneeling on the leaves, and the astonished face of 
my father.” 

“Doubtless, then, you are the individual who 
discovered and brought me home,” said Elizabeth ; 
“and as I was then too young to tender my grate- 
ful acknowledgments, allow me to present them 
now.” 

“You wrong me by thinking that I require 
any,” replied he; for there was something very 
bitter in Elizabeth’s tone, more than in her words, 
which pained him; and he immediately turned 
to May, and directed his conversation—which was 
intelligent and fascinating—mostly to her during 
the evening. Elizabeth observed the superior 
elegance and refinement of his personal appear- 
ance, and once she encountered a sad and serious 
glance of his dark gray eyes, which hightened 
her color in spite of herself. When he rose to 
depart, he received a warm invitation from May, 
which was somewhat haughtily seconded by 
Lizzie, to visit them frequently while he remained 
in the village. 

As the sisters were preparing for bed, May thus 
addressed Elizabeth : 

“Why were you so rude and haughty to Mr, 
Sutherland this evening? I should think you 
might have condescended to treat him at Icast 


I was not aware that any one was in it; nor did I } with common courtesy.” 


know why she enjoined silence.” 


“ And why did you bring him in, unannounced, 


“There is no necessity for any apology,” was | while I was in that ridiculous fit of abstraction ? 


the reply, “although there is an old proverb about | And how happens it that you have never men- 
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tioned him to me, when, it appears, you have 
known him so long and well? and who is that 
Mr. Carlton I heard you inquiring about with 
such empressement ?” 

“Is it any thing remarkable if I fail to men- 
tion the name of every person I happen to know 
in New York ?’ said May, with a blush, and a | 
pretty, childish pout. “Mr. Sutherland and his 
cousin, Guy Carlton, spent the winter at New 
York, and I frequently met them, and they 
sometimes called upon me; and grandmamma, 
having heard that they were rich,.was much 
pleased with them. But I was greatly surprised 
at meeting him in the street to-night ;” and May 
laid her head upon the pillow, and was soon 
asleep. 

Elizabeth lay down by her sister’s side, but her 
thoughts were busy. “He once derided my plain- 
ness,” said she to herself; “probably he dislikes 
me now. He once worshiped beauty; my sister 
is beautiful and gentle; he can not fail to love 
her; let her have him. All the wayside blos- 
soms of life are for her to pluck, not for me. God 
bless them both! I will not allow myself to be- 
come interested in him. But what is there on 
earth worth living for?’ And, after a long pause, 
she murmured, “ Noble, and beautiful, and good! 
but not mine! not mine! I will not think of 
him !” and shutting her lips most resolutely, she 
turned away to sleep. 

Next day, and for many succeeding days, 
Frank was an almost constant visitor. Mr. Har- 
land was vastly pleased with him, but Rachel 
Maria pronounced him too vain and trifling. The 
light laughs, which frequently rang from the little 
parlor, filled her mind with awful visions of final 
retribution. “A sanctified and regenerated heart,” 
she said, “should live soberly, righteously, godly, 
not addicted to profane babbling.” ’Tis even thus 


“With Scripture texts to chill and ban the heart’s fresh 
morning hours, 

The heavy-footed Puritan goes trampling down the 

flowers.” 

Nevertheless, they rode, drove, sung, went on 
fishing excursions, sailing excursions, and walking 
excursions. Lizzie always treated him with quiet 
reserve, May with innocent gayety. But in spite 





of all Lizzie’s resolutions to the contrary, her 
thoughts were constantly with him. She had 
mentally resigned him to her sister; but it cost | 
her many a pang, unseen and unpitied save by | 
the All-Seeing. She saw him daily regarding May 
with looks of admiration ; she had seen them con- | 
versing apart in low tones, and she had marked a 
vivid blush rise up and cover May’s fair forehead 


white they talked ; she had seen them more than 





| , 
once exchanging letters; she knew, too, by May’s 


excited uneasiness, that she had something upon 
her transparent mind which she wished to confide 
to her. Doubtless she would soon tell her of her 
love, and ask her sympathy and blessing. This 
would be a very hard trial; but she trusted that 
strength from on high would be given her. At 
last the trial came. 

“Sister, there is something I want to tell you,” 
began May, in tremulous tones, and in her pretty, 
childish way. “I have wanted to tell you this a 
great while, but I could not get any opportunity, 
and I am afraid you will think me very foolish ; 
but—” 

“Go on,” said Lizzie, in a steady and cheerful 
voice, summoning all her strength, “Go on; 
whom should you tell, if not your only sister ?” 

“ Lizzie, I am engaged to be married.” 

“ God bless you, my sister! may you be happy !” 
said Lizzie, kissing her forehead and abruptly leav- 
ing the room. She passed from the house, and into 
the fresh, pure air. Away on the hills she could 
see the white-gleaming headstones of the grave- 
yard where her mother was sleeping, and thither 
she bent her steps. She went to her mother’s 
grave, and kneeling there, pressed her burning 
forchead against the cold marble, as if to ease its 
pain. By one of those strange coincidences which 
sometimes happen, Frank Sutherland entered the 
graveyard soon after. 

Proceeding onward he soon saw, to his great 
dismay and consternation, the subject of his med- 
itations, kneeling by a grave, with her head 
against the stone, and her form shaking with 
sobs, though she was not weeping. Involunta- 
rily, impulsively, he kneeled beside her, and 
gently took her hand, and when she would have 
sprung away, detained her. 

“Miss Harland,” said he, “I am grieved and 
distressed beyond measure to find you so full of 
sorrow. Why do you always avoid me? I 
would so willingly, so gladly be your friend, if 
you would only permit me. Is there nothing I 
can do for you ?” 

“Nothing but to leave me,” was the vehement 
reply. 

“Elizabeth,” said he, “I have something to 
say to you, which I have long wished to say, and 
I will not leave you till I have said it.” 

“T know what you would tell me,” interrupted 
she; “May has told me all! g¥ou have my best 
wishes and most earnest pragers for your hap- 
piness.” 

“Impossible!” said he in surprise, “neither 
May nor any other human being can know what 
Iam about to tell you, it is this: you have all the 
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happiness of my life in your keeping! I have 
no hope, no wish, no plan for the future, uncon- 
I honor and esteem you above 
all women, and love you no less !” 

She sprang to her feet with flashing eyes and 
burning cheeks. “You are cruel! wicked !” said 
“How dare you address me with words 
like these? you, the affianced husband of my 


; me 
sister .”? 


nected with you! 


she. 


“I do not comprehend you,” said he; “can it 
be possible that you do not know that your sister 
is betrothed to my cousin, Guy Carlton? that I 
have frequently been intrusted with messages and 
letters from him to her? and that, if the consent 
of all parties be obtained, the marriage is to take 
place next winter? Is it possible that May, with 
her transparent nature, has kept this from you so 
long ?” 

“T knew nothing of it,” replied she; “I was led 
to believe, from what she told me to-day, that 
she—that you—that—in short—” She could say 
no more; but she trembled exceedingly, and cov- 
ered her face with her hands. The whole truth 
dawned upon his mind like a sudden stroke of 
sunshine. 

“Do you still bid me leave you ?” 

No answer; her face was still covered by her 
hands; but she felt herself gently encircled and 
supported by the strong arm which was henceforth 
to be her guide through life. 

“Shall I go ?’ repeated he, gently. 

“Never! never!” she said, turning to him with 
a sudden, trusting movement, the same as when 
a little child, she first saw his face in the lonely 
forest. 


* * * * * * 


O beautiful sunshine! O lovely summer day! 
O quiet church-yard, where the dead rest so peace- 
fully! O pleasant hills, and pleasant clouds and 
sky, smiling benignantly down upon two happy 
human hearts! 

When Rachel Maria heard of the betrothals, 
she exclaimed against the folly and perversity of 
youth, and the sinfulness of inordinate creature 
affection, which she said was the same as idol- 
atry. 

The tale is told. Its characters and its inci- 
dents are drawn from real life. The artistic 
blending of them is our own. The lessons they 
teach are those of nature, and truth, and God. 
The artless simplicity of hearts confiding in God ; 
the triumph over self in the midst of great tempt- 
ations; and above all, the care of our heavenly 
Father for the orphaned ones, are lessons that 


spring up out of the incidents scattered along the | 
We may see only the rough | 


pathway of life. 








husk; but the precious, life-bearing kernel is 
within. We may see only the sand scattered 
along the banks of life’s stream; but amid that 
sand glitters many a grain of precious ore. So, 
also, along that pathway the brier and the thorn 
spring up—unsightly to the eye, and all the 
more repulsive when their sickly lessons give 
promise of thorns and briers evermore. We hope 
for our tale that it will do something more than 
interest for a few passing moments—that it will 
deposit in some youthful hearts the precious seed 


| that shall give birth to noble impulses, heroic vir- 


tues, and heavenly aims. 

We can write no longer; our fingers are weary, 
and our eyelids adroop. It is near midnight ; there 
is a storm abroad upon the hills; the chill wind 
wails and shrieks as it dashes the rain against the 
window. There is a grave, too, far up the hill- 
side, where the cold rain is soaking and beating 
into the turf, and dashing against the marble 
head-stone! No time now to write of the happi- 
ness of this world. Reader, good night. 


— 2 @e-— 


PATRICK HENRY AND HIS LAST SPEECH. 


BY PROF. G. 8. L. STARKS. 


FTEN the glory of a few great names over- 

shadows a whole age, and gives character to 
it in after times. Posterity, casting their eyes 
backward upon the deeds and generations of the 
past, observe only those persons and those events, 
that, like the towering Alps, rise high above the 
great mass, though their true proportions be hid- 
den amid the gathered mists of centuries. Thus 
each one of 

“The few, the immortal names, 
Which were not born to die,” 

stands forth as the embodiment and represent- 
ative of some grand and distinct idea. Michael 
Angelo lived during the splendid pontificate of 
Leo X. Without further comment, we at once 
ascribe to that period a lofty pre-eminence in the 
fine arts. In almost every other case, the appli- 
cation of the principle adduced leads to equally 
correct results. Viewing the subject in this as- 
pect, our own Patrick Henry may be said to have 
inseparabl¥ linked the triumphs of eloquence with 
the early history of this republic. 
@M@here are many men whose talents lie dor- 
mant, unnoticed, till some pressing emergency 
calls them into vigorous action. Such a one was 
Oliver Cromwell, and such, too, was Patrick 
Henry. It was not till the prime of manhood 
had passed, that he gave evidence of the extra- 
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ordinary abilities he possessed. The transforma- 
tion of the indolent and imaginative boy, the 
merchant story-teller, and the vagrant huntsman, 
into the earnest and impassioned orator of the 
Revolution, was indeed sudden; but it was not 
the less complete. The child became at once a 


man, the infant a giant, and the point of light | 


enlarged and increased till it became a brilliant 


sun, “shining perpetually and forever,” a blessing | 


to the world! Had the hand of education acted 
in conjunction with that of nature, to what hights 
might he not have attained? But it was not so; 
and perhaps it is best we should be able to dis- 
cover imperfection in the concomitants of genius, 
else frail humanity might be tempted to apotheo- 
size its possessors. Mindful of the old adage, de 
mortuis nil nist bonum, we mean not to enact the 
censor, and only allude to this incidentally. 

In tracing the character of any person, no bet- 
ter index is needed than that furnished by his 
real and freely uttered sentiments. If the speeches 
of Mr. Henry, as transmitted to us, be carefully 
scanned, there is little difficulty in distinguishing 
the lights and shades of his character, or in ac- 
counting for his wonderful influence over the 
masses. Evidently he must have had a critical 
and comprehensive knowledge of human nature, 


a highly susceptible and sympathetic heart, and | 


a facile and graceful command of language. 
These qualities are essential to what rhetoricians 
are pleased to term eloquence. That he was in 
a high degree adapted likewise to the administra- 
tion of military and poelitical affairs, is shown by 
his career as a soldier, and as Governor of Vir- 
ginia at the time when Virginia was the empire 
state of the confederacy. 

Mankind have chosen to consider him as the 
eloquent orator, and it is not to be denied that, as 
such, he appeared to the best advantage. Even 
here his renown arises from the superior excel- 
lence of a very few productions. Doubtless some 


of his legal pleas—for it must be remembered | 


that he turned lawyer after he failed in every 
thing else—displayed as much power and pro- 
duced an effect nearly as great as his senatorial 
efforts. History, however, being properly general 
and not particular, preserves no record of them, 
and cotemporaneous writings afford little addi- 
tional information. In the-one case he spoke for 
an individual, a local interest ; in the other for a 
nation, a race, the freedom of the world. ‘The 
immortality of any production depends, ceteris 
paribus, upon the magnitude and importance of 
the subject of which it treats. Had every thing 
he ever wrote or spoke been preserved, it could 


not have materially increased his already exalted | 





| reputation ; and, as he was naturally of a retiring 
disposition, the whole would have been far from 
extensive. 

In fact, no sooner had his country achieved its 
| independence than he sought for freedom from 
| the noisy tumult of the busy world; and he did 
not appear again in the character of a great orator 
| till the March courts of 1799. That was a mem- 
orable era in the history of the Old Dominion. 
| Disaffection to the federal authorities had spread 

far and wide, and the doctrines of nullification 
; and state rights had many talented champions. 
| When Government prepared to resolutely sustain 
| the nation’s honor, if need .be, with the nation’s 
blood, against French indignities, it encountered 
the most uncompromising hostility from them and 
their adherents. No where was this more strik- 
ingly manifested than in Virginia. There a Jef- 
ferson, a Madison, and a Monroe marshaled the 
hosts for the combat, and shone in the thickest 
of the fight. Against all this array of numbers 
and talent Patrick Henry boldly pressed forward 
at the March courts, and addressed the people in 
opposition to the celebrated and popular resolu- 
tions of ’98. 

It was a sublime spectacle, that old man bowed 
down with the toils of many years, rousing him- 
self again to battle for the integrity of the gov- 
ernmental system. It required no small amount 
of courage to conflict, Socrates-like, with the pop- 
ular will, yet he hesitated not a moment in the 
resolute performance of duties. The difficulties 
and responsibilities of his embarrassing situation 
were fully understood. He concentrated his 
strength of mind and body for one desperate ef- 
fort, then rushed to the battle of giants. All his 
perception of character, all his treasures of polit- 


| ical wisdom, and all the powers of his persuasive 


| rhetoric were tasked to the utmost, in order to 
fittingly portray the disastrous results necessarily 
flowing from disloyalty to the General Govern- 
ment. And hour after hour the excited multi- 
tude leaned forward in their intense eagerness to 
catch every word that fell from his almost in- 
spired lips. “It is said they wept like children, 
so powerfully were they moved” by the might 
and pathos of his eloquence. 

But nature, weakened by disease, failed at last, 
and he “fairly sank into the arms of the tumultu- 
ous throng.” A few weeks after they bore that 
“old man eloquent” to a quiet grave. The 
speech at the March courts was his last effort, 
and the sun of his early fame had set in all its 
glory— 

« As the sun at dewy eve sinks to a shining grave, 

Its latest rays more glorious than the first.” 
































AN ADVENTURE ON BEACHY HEAD. 


N the line of lofty cliffs of chalk which form 
the south-eastern boundary of England, the 
bold promontory, known as Beachy Head, is one 
of the most remarkable. Its elevation from the 
level of the sea, when it lies calm in the sunshine 
at its base, is five hundred and eighty-eight feet ; 
and as the situation of the cliff is one of the most 
exposed along the whole line of coast, it follows 
that a moderate breeze suffices to send the waters 


chafing and foaming up its rugged face. It will | 


be readily believed, therefore, that in a south- 
westerly gale gigantic waves come rolling in with 
indescribable fury, bursting in thunder against the 
stupendous wall of chalk rock, and throwing 
sheets of foam half-way up its entire hight. 

The crest of the cliff is visible far out at sea; 
the last expiring beams of day linger upon its 
summit, tinting it with a rosy hue when the sun 
has sunk to rest below the horizon. How many 
a wistful eye has looked upon it from the deck 
of the “outward bound !” 

“When slow the ship her foamy track, 
Against the wind was cleaving, 
Her fluttering pennant looking back 
To that dear land ’twas leaving.” 
The young cadet, who has just torn himself from 
the embrace of his widowed mother, has gazed 
upon it with a full heart as it gradually faded 
away in the gray of evening; and then, when 
returning home, after a lapse of twenty or thirty 
eventful years, the master of wealth and honors, 
the well-remembered outline of the cliff has met 
his eyes in bold relief against the brightening sky 
at sunrise : 
“While homeward bound with favoring gale, 
The gallant ship up channel steered, 
And, scudding under easy sail, 
The mighty headland first appeared.” 

But another picture still forces itself on the 
imagination. How often in raging storms, while 
the good ship, laden with the treasures of the 
east, and crowded with passengers, has been la- 
boring in the trough of the sea, in the blackness 
of night, while the captain has been pacing the 
deck anxiously, looking out to ascertain his dis- 
tance from that dréaded lee-shore, a vivid flash 
has lighted up the towering headland in all its 
ghostly whiteness! Woe, woe betide the un- 
happy ship that, in such a night, has not miles 
of sea-room! If once she approaches that fright- 
ful precipice, her doom is sealed. At each suc- 
cessive flash of lightning, the stupendous wall 
of chalk is more vividly revealed; while sheets 
of foam are tossing themselves half up the hight, 
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| and the thunder of the surf is heard mingling 
| with the thunder of the clouds, and the booming 
| note of the guns fired as signals of distress. A 
moment more, and the noble vessel is lying a 
helpless wreck at the foot of the rock. Such 
| calamities have, alas! been frequent, and it was 
off this point, about three years ago, and within 
sight of the cliff, that the unfortunate “Dal- 
| housie,” bound to Australia, foundered in deep 
| water, wnen all on board perished, except one 
| solitary seaman. 
It was on a fine afternoon in September, in the 
| year 18—, that three friends, young men, set out 
from the village of Eastbourne to walk to Beachy 
Head, the distance being about a mile and a half. 
| One of the three was a collector of fossils, and he 
took with him the little hammer which he com- 
monly used for breaking the lumps of chalk which 
so often contain specimens of antediluvian sharks’ 
teeth, echini, and shells. Arriving on the beach 
below the cliff, they found the sea almost calm, 
and wandered about for some time searching for 
agates and pebbles; and one of the three—the 





fossil-hunter—found among the shingles a large 

| spike-nail, a relic, perhaps, of one of those fearful 
| wrecks which are not uncommon at this! awful 
| point. Perhaps he held the old superstitious 
| opinion that it is lucky to pick up and preserve 
any piece of old iron. At all events, the spike- 
nail was safely deposited in his pocket, and he 
wandered on, intently searching for fossils along 
the base of the cliff, which frowned above his 
head. Presently he came to that spot where a 
portion of the topmost strata of chalk has crum- 
bled away, and fallen like an avalanche upon the 
beach below, forming a sloping, rugged wall, to 
the hight of about four hundred feet, with nu- 
merous crags and fissures, which might tempt a 
chamois or a hunted fox to search for a pathway, 
but which offered no likelihood of a hold for hu- 
man foot. But our narrative will, perhaps, pro- 
ceed more easily and naturally in the language 
of the adventurer himself. 

“T was so occupied with my search among the 
masses of chalk which lay at the foot of the cliff, 
that I had for a full half hour-parted from my 
companions, and when I raised myself from my 
stooping posture to look for them, I was surprised 
to find that I had gradually climbed a good way 
up a narrow, shelving track, which seemed to 
present no obstacle to my further progress. My 
friends were not in sight; they had probably gone 
along the beach beyond the projection of the 
headland. It was of no consequence; I should 
see them presently; and so I continued my as- 
| cent, finding from time to time specimens which 
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absorbed my attention, and made me quite re- | 
gardless of the increasing difficulties of my path. 
On a sudden, however, I was startled by the 
scream of a sea-gull, and, looking round me, was 
at once aware that I had reached a point of con- 
siderable danger—that, in fact, it would be quite 
impossible to retrace my steps for the last twenty 
or thirty feet that I had mounted, and that I had 
no alternative but to proceed onward, in the hope 
of finding a track by which I could descend. In 
this situation I shouted to my companions; but 
they were not in sight, nor could I perceive any 
moving object on the beach, which lay far below, 
or on the expanse of sea, over which the sun now 
glared through a rising fog-bank in the west—a 
blood-red disk resting on the horizon. No time 
was to be lost; it would soon be dusk,,and the 
peril of my psth would be increased. At every 
step my footing became more and more insecure ; 
and when my hand or my foot loosened a frag- 
ment of chalk, down it went, rushing, and bound- 
ing, and disturbing other projections in its course, 
till I heard the sullen, distant crash as they fell 
upon the beach below, and read in that sound a 
warning of my inevitable fate if I should lose 
my hold. 

“But to retreat was impossible. I had now 
arrived at a spot where the cliff rose perpendic- 
ularly overhead. About twelve or fifteen feet up 
was a fringe of grass, which gave me hope that 
there must be a ledge of rock, which would afford 
a better footing. But how to reach it? How was 
it possible I could climb that wall? And should 
I fail? It was an awful moment. We talk of 
fervent prayer, and sometimes, when ensconced in 
our cushioned pew at church, we think that we 
are praying earnestly for blessings to be bestowed 
or dangers to be averted; but ah! how dull and 
languid are such prayers compared with the aspi- 
rations of him who is standing on the brink of 
destruction, alone, as it were, with God, while 
death hovers over him in the gathering shades 
of night! At such a time he does indeed feel 
his entire dependence on the sustaining arm of 
Him who is ‘mighty to save;’ and his heart is 
strengthened and his nerves are braced while he 
remembers that ‘the Lord is nigh unto all them 
that call upon him in truth.’ 

“My situation was becoming desperate, and I 
had not a moment to lose. My hammer was still 
in my hand, and I recollected the spike-nail I 
had found on the beach, and drew it from my 
coat-pocket. With the hammer I dug out little 
hollows in the chalk for my feet, and then, driv- 
ing in my spike above, I held by it while I cut | 
the next, and the next, and thus I proceeded in | 





my slow and most hazardous task, till, at the end 
of an hour, as nearly as I could guess, and just 
as the dim twilight was deepening into night’s 
darkness, I succeeded in clambering up the grassy 
ledge. Success was it? I was at a hight of four 
hundred feet, at least, and above me the cliff rose 
nearly two hundred more—its bald and rugged 
top rather overhanging the narrow shelf on which 
I was crouching, so that to climb it, even if I had 
nerves of steel, would have been entirely hopeless, 

“At this moment my hammer, which had ren- 
dered me such good service, slipped from my 
hand and fell. I dared not watch its fall down 
that frightful precipice; but I heard its chinking 
sound as it struck two or three times against pro- 
jections in its course, and it sounded on my ear 
like a funeral knell. 

“Tt was now nearly dark, but I could just per- 
ceive two or three moving figures on the beach, 
and I shouted to them with all my power; but 
the distance was great, and the noise of the waves 
upon the shingle must have drowned my voice. 
I saw them walk leisurely away, and, commend- 
ing myself to the providential care of Him who 
had preserved me thus far, I made up my mind 
to the necessity of spending the night where I 
was, with the faint hope that at daylight I might 
be able, by hoisting a signal of distress, to obtain 
assistance. 

“But now a new difficulty began to press upon 
me : hunger, thirst, and fatigue were taking hold 
of me; my hands, swollen and wounded, and 
my finger-nails, worn down to the quick by grap- 
pling with the rock, caused excessive pain. Yet, 
in spite of all this, I began to feel a drowsiness 
which I dared not indulge; for there was no 
friendly branch or twig to which I could fasten 
myself, and to fall asleep on that narrow shelf 
of rock, would be to fall into the sleep of death. 

“From this imminent peril I was preserved in 
a manner which, while I live, will, I trust, ever 
dwell in my memory, and serve to raise my aspi- 
rations of gratitude to Him whose merciful prov- 
idence is over all his creatures, and who in this 
hour of misery and distress sent me help in the 
form of a friendly sea-bird. A scream, and then 
the flapping of a sea-gull’s wing, roused me from 
my stupor. It came and went as the bird wheeled 
around me, and then. sailed away far, far below. 
Another came and went, and came again; and 
thus the pair hovered about me in the darkness, 
through the weary hours of that fearful night, 
and their screaming notes, and the flapping of 
their long wings, so near me, at times, as to fan 
my face, became as music in my ears, bidding me 
look up to Him who alone had the power to save 
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me from destruction. No doubt the poor birds 
had their nest in some crevice near me, and their 
natural efforts to scare away an invader of their 


territory, proved the means of safety tome. And | 


so my eyes were ‘held waking,’ and I gazed on 
the deep-blue sky, ‘fretted with golden fires,” and 
watched the great constellations—the Bear, and 
Orion, and Cassiopeia—as they moved around 
their central star, and saw the planet Venus rise 
from her ocean bed and walk the sky in silent 
beauty. I looked wistfully toward the east, and 
longed—O, how earnestly !—for the day. 

“At length the first streak of light appeared, 
and from that moment my eyes were turned con- 
stantly to the beach below, in the hope of descry- 
ing some fisherman, for I knew that they were 
often early at their work. The light gradually 
increased, and I was just able to distinguish ob- 
jects at that distance, wher to my great joy I 
saw a man close to the water’s edge. Happily 
there was little or no wind, and I had the better 
chance of making myself heard. I waved my 
hat and my white handkerchief, and shouted, 
using my hands as a speaking-trumpet; pres- 
ently the man stopped, and turning slowly round, 
stood gazing at me. I renewed my shouts, and 
was answered. The sound of his voice rose dis- 
tinctly to my ear, backed as I was by the rever- 
berating rock. 

“‘Hold on a bit, he said, ‘and I'll tell the 
coast-guard people.’ 

“Here was a ray of hope; but how could they 
help me? There was but one way that appeared 
possible—they might lower ropes from the top 
of the cliff; but should I have the courage or 
the strength required for the ascent? Yes, if it 
come to that, I must find resolution to meet a 
danger which scarcely equaled that to which I 
had been already exposed. I knew not how long 
a time elapsed; for I had neglected to wind up 
my watch; but it seemed hours before I saw or 
heard any thing of the promised assistance. At 
last I heard, through the still morning air, a voice 
above my head, and, looking up, saw the heads 
of two men projecting over the edge of the cliff; 
they were lying on their faces, and were lowering 
a rope; it looked but a thread as it swung gently 
backward and forward in the morning breeze, and 
when at last it reached the place where I stood, it 
was swinging more than a yard from me, because 
the edge of the cliff projected so much. It was 
shaken, however, by the men, and still swinging 
backward and forward.. Watching my oppor- 
tunity, I caught the: end'and drew it toward me. 
It had a loop tied 4m sailor’s fashion, and I knew 


that would not slip; but, alas! the line was but | 
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| small, and I much doubted if it would bear my 


weight—perhaps the men had underrated that— 
for I was near six feet high, and weighed nearly 
two hundred pounds. I shauted to the men, 

“* Will it bear me ? 

“* Ay, ay, was the answer, ‘have you pluck? 

“* Ay, I hope so,’ was my reply. 

“*Then make it fast round your body, and 
swing yourself quietly off—steady, now.’ 

“TI question whether any criminal, when sub- 
mitting his neck to the gentle attentions of the 
hangman, ever experienced a more deadly sensa- 
tion than I did at that moment. A cold damp 
stood on my brow, and my heart beat audibly as 
I passed the cord round my chest, and secured it 
in front with the best knot I was master of. Then 
I kneeled and looked up to the clear sky, and in 
a few fervent words commended myself to the 
Divine protection. 

“The men above called out, 

“ «Say when you’re ready.’ 

“T looked up, waved my hand, and cried, 

“*Now! and feeling the rope tightening and 
lifting me, swung myself off from the ledge, 
keeping my eyes fixed on the cliff as I felt my- 
self slowly rising. Presently there was a stop, 
and, looking up, I found that I was still about a 
hundred feet from the top. I could see but one 
of the men’s heads, and he was in the act of re- 
moving a large fragment of chalk which had been 
disturbed by the friction of the rope, and which, 
if it had fallen on my head, must have killed me 
instantly. He did suceeed in removing it; but, 
as I afterward learned, I was held by his one 
companion alone while his hands were so occu- 
pied. Again I began to ascend, and hope re- 
turned. I heard the voices of my deliverers as 
they gave each other the word to haul together; 
and I rose, and rose, and at last felt my wrists 
seized by a friendly grasp, and fell stretched upon 
the turf. I just heard the hurrah that was ut- 
tered, and then for a time lost all consciousness. 

“When I revived, I found myself in bed at a 
little inn, where, by the aid of kind and watchful 
care, such as English hearts and hands are ever 
ready to bestow, I recovered in a few hours from 
the effects of my perilous adventure. 

“Tt may readily be supposed that such an es- 
cape became the prevailing topic of conversation, 
and that I was for some days ‘the observed of all 
observers. The impression left on my own mind 
I will not attempt to describe. Those who read 
my narrative will believe how earnestly and how 
heartily at church on the following Sunday I 
joined in those expressions of thankfulness for 
daily preservation with which the Episcopal Lit- 
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urgy abounds. On that same Sunday evening, 
when alone and unobserved I walked at sunset 
on the beach, and looked again upon the face of 
that terrible cliff, how deeply did I feel the force 
and beauty of those passages in the Psalms which 
had already cheered me during the lonely watches 
of that memorable night! With my Psalter in my 
hand, I lingered, reading and musing till the day- 
light faded, and then the moon rose in calm se- 
renity from the blue horizon of the wide waters, 
and I read again by her light, whi¢h seemed to 
impart a glow of sanctity to the inspired words, 
*Whoso dwelleth under the defense of the Most 
High, shall abide under the shadow of the Al- 
mighty. He shall defend thee under his wings, 
and thou shalt be safe under his feathers; his 
faithfulness and truth shall be thy shield and 
buckler ;’ ‘My soul hangeth upon thee: thy right 
hand hath upholden me ;’ ‘ Thou shalt make room 
enough under me for to go, that my footsteps shall 
not slide ;’ ‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help. My help cometh 
even from the Lord who hath made heaven and 
earth. He will not suffer thy foot to be moved, 
and he that keepeth thee will not sleep. The 
Lord himself is thy keeper, the Lord is thy de- 
fense upon thy right hand.’ ” 


——- 2° @e—__—___ 


THE BIBLE VERSUS THE KORAN. 


* 
BY A. D, FIELD, 


PERSON with whom I have had some inter- 

course, for a few years past, has lately writ- 
ten a book setting forth his objections to the Bi- 
ble. One prominent doctrine of.the book is, that 
the Koran and the teachings of Confucius are far 
superior to the Bible. Knowing that some other 
praters are of this way of thinking, I wish to 
bring up a witness against them who may well 
claim to be heard upon this subject. Thomas 
Carlyle is, to say the least, not to be regarded as 
having any special friendship for the religion of 
the Bible. He is what Theodore Parker is. He 
leoks for lessons to such German rationals as 
Strauss and Hegel. He is certainly uot preju- 
diced in favor of the Scriptures; and hence, in 





the eye of infidelity, may be very competent to | 
judge of their merits. | 
Carlyle gives us his idea of the Koran in a dis- | 
sertation on Mohammed. He makes Mohammed | 
a hero, a sincere prophet of Allah, a saint. He | 
apologizes for the use of the sword in the propa- 
gation of Islamism—ay, approved of the warring | 
spirit of Mohammed, till one would think him a | 
pervert to Mohammedanism. And yet, with all 





| his enthusiasm for the false prophet, this is his 


testimony concerning the Koran: 

“ We also can read the Koran. Our translation 
of it, by Sale, is known to be a very fair one. I 
must say, it is as toilsome reading as I ever un- 
dertook. A wearisome, confused jumble, crude, 
recondite, endless iterations, long-windedness, en- 
tanglement, most crude, incondite—insupportable 
stupidity, in short! Nothing but a sense of duty 
could carry any European through the Koran. 
We read in it, as we might in the State Paper 
office, unreadable masses of lumber that, perhaps, 
we may get some glimpses of a remarkable man. 

With every allowance, one feels it difficult 
to see how any mortal ever could consider this 
Koran as a book written in heaven, too good for 
earth, as a well-written book, or as a book at all, 
and not a bewildered rhapsody, written, so far a: 
writing goes, as badly as any book ever was.” 

With all Carlyle’s reasons for ignoring the word 
of God, this is his testimony concerning the book 
of Job, a portion of those Scriptures to which he 
gives so little heed: 

“T call that, [the book of Job,] apart from all 
theories about it, one of the grandest things ever 
written with a pen. One feels, indeed, as if it 
were not Hebrew. Such a noble universality, dif- 
ferent from noble patriotism or sectarianism, reigns 
in it. A noble book; all men’s book! It is our 
first, oldest statement of the never-ending prob- 
lem—man’s destiny and God’s ways with him 
here in this earth. And all in such free flowing 
outlines ; grand in its sincerity, in its simplicity, 
in its epic melody and repose of reconcilement. 
There is the seeing eye, the mildly understanding 
heart. So true every way; true eyesight and 
vision for all things; material things, no less than 
spiritual. The horse, ‘hast thou clothed his neck 
with thunder ;’ he ‘laughs at the shaking of the 
spear” Such living likenesses were never since 
drawn. Sublime sorrow ; sublime reconciliation ; 
oldest choral melody, as of the heart of mankind. 
So soft and great; as the summer midnight; as 
the world with itsseas and stars. There is noth- 
ing written, I think, in the Bible, or out of it, of 
equal literary merit.” 


——-@e 


TALKING TO CHILDREN. 

Tue habit of talking familiarly and usefully to 
children, to each according to his capacity, is an 
invaluable qualification in a teacher or parent. 
Its practice should be encouraged and cultivated ; 
for it will prove not only delightful, but most suc- 
cessful in imparting instruction, and enkindling in 
them a love for learning. 
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MOUNT VERNON. 


BY C. COLLINS, D. D. 


OCALITIES, memorable from their connection 

with great characters and great events, pos- 
sess a wonderful moral attraction. Witness their 
power to wake up the slumbering trains of asso- 
ciated thought and devout or patriotic feeling. 
Who could visit Marathon or Thermopylae, Jeru- 
salem, Mecca, or Waterloo, without feeling some 
new power, like a charm, searching at once “all 
the cells wh2re memory sleeps,” and bringing 
forth the buried recollection of whatever he had 
heard or read of those memorable spots? With 
what interest does the heart turn to them to ren- 
der its instinctive homage! 

It may be an idle vagary, and philosophy will 
perhaps repel it as without substantial foundation ; 
but it seems to me that places consecrated by the 
exhibitions of human greatness, become ever after 
sacred in the eyes of superior beings, who keep 
watch and ward over them as their tutelar divini- 
ties. Perhaps the souls of the dead linger in the 
haunts which they loved while on earth, or which 
became identified with their exploits or virtues. 
Who, for instance, could wander through that 
fearful mourtain pass, where Leonidas withstood 
the Persian, and not feel as if the spirits of the 
immortal three hundred were flitting around him, 
calling each other in the answering echoes, and 
chattering, whispering, and sighing in the com- 
mingled voices of birds, waterfalls, winds, and 
rustling trees? Every. time-beaten rock would 
seem the perch of some heroic spirit, all gashed 
with the wounds of that horrid conflict; and the 
breezes, as they pass, appear yet vocal with the 
shouts of valor, mixed with the dying groans of 
that holocaust of patriotism. To me it is no un- 
pleasant thought that, 


“The spirits of the dead may walk again.” 


Thus likewise with other memorable localities. 
When the Christian pilgrim, foot-worn and dusty 
with long travel, sees for the first time the domes 
and the towers of Jerusalem gleam on his view, 
it is impossible for him to bring it down to the 
level of other vulgar cities. He sees it not with 





the same eyes. It has, to him at least, an exist- 
ence borrowed from the past as well as the prtes- 
ent; from memory and imagination as well as 
from sense. The old walls and towers, hoary 
with the rust of so many centuries, the mosque 
of the infidel and the sepuleher of the Savior, the | 
narrow streets and antique, dilapidated dwellings, 
together with scattered herds of Turks and squalid | 
Jews, are not all. Imagination has its realities 


too. It is the city of David and Hezekiah. The 
glory of Solomon still gleams on the summit 
ef Moriah in the morning and evening sun. He 
hears the people’s voice as of old. Before him is 
the very dust trod by 
“Those sacred feet, 

Which, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed, 

Fort nian’s advantage, to the accursed tree ;” 
and all around are the memorials of events which 
have thrilled the great heart of humanity for so 
many ages. These glowing “associations are a 
part of Jerusalem—they are among her fixed in- 
stitutions as much as her walls. 

Why it is that local associations have such in- 
fluence over us we need not stop té inquire. Suf- 
fice it that there is a deep philosophy in these 
matters. It is the heart’s sympathetic response to 
the great principles.of our common nature. 

With feelings somewhat akin to those above 
described, we went, last summer, to discharge a 
debt of patriotism in visiting Mount Vernon. Sa- 
cred in American annals has become that conse- 
crated spot. It is not that the locality itself .sur- 
passes in beauty, fertility, or grandeur a thousand 
other interesting spots. A noble river indeed 
washes its base, but the aqueous arteries of the 
great western valley surpass it. Prospects, rich in 
landscape beauty—hill, plain, forest, and waving 
field, are there, just as they met the gaze of the 
hero and statesman; but other places daily meet 
the eye ofthe traveler, where Nature is even more 
prodigal in the display of her charms. A glori- 
ous sky bends above it, but the same bright dome 
covers other lands also. Yet there is a charm 
about Mount Vernon that is known to no other 
place inthe republic, causing the heart to turn to 
it as to the shrine of its most sacred treasures. 

As the times of Washington recede from us, 
and the generations pass away on whom the great 
facts of his life made their distinct impression, 
patriotism will seek more and more to refresh, at 
his tomb, the recollection of his virtues. In the 
nature of things the distinct impression of cotem- 
porary life and action must give place to the haze 
of distance and time. Already are party animosi- 
ties forgotten, and but for the record of competent 
writers, we, at the present day, should hardly 
know that Washington had enemies, and those 
too as bitter, proscriptive, and unrelenting as any 
that are formed in the political stadium at pres- 
ent. Yet such he had:* But prejudice and pas- 








* This is sufficiently shown by the following anecdote, 
as given by Irving, of the late Governor Jay, one of the 
purest and most illustrious statesmen, furnished by his 
son, Judge Jay: “Shortly after the death of John Ad- 
ams,” says Judge Jay, “I was sitting alone with my father 
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sion can scarcely outlive their generetion. It is 
just also that the blaze of great virtues should 
obscure and consume the frailties which are so 
common to humanity. We think none the less 
of Washington because a near view of his char- 
acter reveals some of these.* It makes us indeed 
think better of ourselves to see the same passions, 
temptations, and weaknesses working in him as 
in other men, and to feel that the step which sep- 
arates the common herd of mankind from so 
much greatness is not insuperable. We take 
heart, The imitation of his virtues becomes a 
thing of hope, because we see it possible. The 
value of great characters in part consists in this, 
that they multiply themselves by imitation. Al- 
exander was an original. Cesar, Charles XII, 
and Napoleon were his intellectual progeny, legit- 
imately begotten of his fierce spirit, his intellect- 
ual pre-eminence, and his moral deformities. 
Washington, if not an original, was the son of 
Cincinnatus, of Fabricius, or, perhaps, of Moses. 
In him was combined the tripartite character of 
warrior, lawgiver, and father of his people. He 
wielded the sword successfully and gave them 
independence. As a legislator, out of the bewil- 
dering cloud of conflicting passions and. discordant 
political maxims, engendered through all time by 
the shocks of experience, the lessons of philoso- 
phy, and the chicane of power, he brought down, 
as Moses from the cloud-mantled summit of Sinai, 
those great principles of liberty, justice, and right, 
which are eternal, because derived from God him- 
self, and on these he reared the state. As the 
father of his people he so divested himself of the 
taint of selfish ambition, and held the reins of 
authority so wisely and well that grateful pos- 
terity, with universal accord, has indorsed and 





conversing about the American Revolution. Suddenly 
he remarked, ‘ Ah! William, the history of that Revolu- 
tion will never be known. Nobody now alive knows it 
but John Adams and myself.’ Surprised at such a dec- 
laration, I asked him to what he referred. He briefly re- 
plied, ‘The proceedings of the old Congress.’ I inquired, 
‘What proceedings?” He answered, ‘Those against Wash- 
ington; from first to last there was a most bitter party 
against him.’” As the old Congress sat with closed doors, 
the public knew no more of what passed within than 
what it deemed expedient to disclose. 

* Traditions linger among the old families in the vicin- 
ity, that Washington, though in the presence of strang- 
ers always so calm and so self-governed, was, neverthe- 
less, @ man of terrible passions. Sometimes, at home, 
when excited by the unfaithfulness of servants or de- 
pendents, he was wont, it is said, to give vent to his feel- 
ings in a “perfect storm” of invective and profanity ! 
This, however, is in so violent’ conflict with his public 
character, that it looks more like the invention of an 
enemy than historic truth. 








ratified the high encomium of his cotemporaries, 
and will hand him down to the coming ages as 
“first in war, first in peace, an first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” 

But not his own countrymen alone admire his 
virtues and honor his memory. Listen to the 
tribute of Lord Brougham, rising above national 
prejudices, and uttering, with calm admiration, the 
verdict of a posthumous age : 

“A perfectly just man, with a thoroughly firm 
resolution never to be led by others, any more 
than by others to be overawed; never to be se- 
duced, or betrayed, or hurried away by his own 
weakness or self-delusions, any more than by 
other men’s arts; nor even to be disheartened by 
the most complicated difficulties, any more than 
be spoilt on thé giddy hights of fortune—such 
was this great man—whether we regard him 
alone sustaining the whole weight of campaigns 
all but desperate, or gloriously terminating a just 
warfare by his resources and courage; presiding 
over the jarring elements of his political council, 
alike deaf to the storms of all extremes, or direct- 
ing the formation of a new government for a great 
people, the first time so vast an experiment had 
been tried by man; or finally retiring from the 
supreme power to which his virtue had raised 
him over the nation he had created, and whose 
destinies he had guided as long as his aid was re- 
quired—retiring with the veneration of all parties, 
of all nations, of all mankind, in order that the 
rights of men might be preserved, and that his 
example might never be appealed to by vulgar 

ts.’”’ 

“This is the consummate glory of the great 
American; a triumphant warrior where the most 
sanguine had a right to despair; a successful ruler 
in all the difficulties of a course wholly untried ; 
but a warrior whose sword only left its sheath 
when the first law of our nature commanded it to 
be drawn; and a ruler who, having tasted of su- 
preme power, gently and unostentatiously desired 
that the cup might pass from him, nor would suf- 
fer more to wet his lips than the most solemn and 
sacred duty to his country and his God required.” 

Such was Washington. We stood on the soil 
which his feet so often had pressed. There was 
the old mansion that sheltered him and in which 
he died—which had received his domestic atten- 
tions and dispensed his hospitalities; where La- 
fayette, and Hamilton, and Adams, and Jeffer- 
son—names consecrated in the heroic age of 
American liberty—had often mingled in the fam- 
ily circle; and there also were the broad acres of 
this modern Cincinnatus, who left his plow at the 
call of his country, and gladly returned to it again 
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go soon as the service was rendered which patri- 
otism demanded. 

We stood at his tomb and looked through the 
iron gate which protects his sacred dust. There 
was a crowd of silent gazers, each pressing for- 
ward and eager to look in upon the marble sar- 
cophagus. Why that sudden silence? The air 
just now was ringing with cheerful voices, The 
old and young, the grave and gay, innocent child- 
hood and sportive youth, the dweller on the far- 
distant sierras of California as well as the repre- 
sentative of the Atlantic slope and the great cen- 
tral valley, thus fortuitously collected, were there, 
moved by a common. sentiment of patriotism. 
That reverent silence, so deep and full of awe, 
was an expzession of profoundest emotion. The 
form of the great Washington was before us. 
Yes, more than his form— Washington himself, not 
cold, ghastly, wrapped in the cerements of his 
narrow house, disintegrated, food for -worms; but 
Washington in the stately proportions of the 
heart’s ideal, and with the enhanced interest 
which the solemnities of two generations have 
added to his character. It was not the Washing- 
ton of ‘the past century that we saw that day, 
building in faith the temple of liberty, but trem- 
bling with painful apprehension lest its untried 
foundations should not prove secure; but the 
Washington of to-day, when his character is 
measured by the world’s estimate of the majesty 
and value of his labors as seen in their results. 
Profoundly expressive is this deep silence in the 
presence of death. At such a time what com- 
munings dees the soul hold with the future, the 
invisible, and the eternal! What solemn lessons 
of our mortality does the tomb utter when it thus 
opens and shows us “the last of earth!” In that 
crowd of earnest gazers, hushed into sudden and 
reverent silence, and looking with strained eyes as 
if the spirit would pierce the cold marble and 
force one precious glance at the majestic form of 
the sleeper, how many pious and patriotic prayers 
went up to God that his virtues might be repro- 
duced forever in the character of the American 
people! It is something for humanity that great 
virtues always excite admiration. What men ad- 
mire they will try to imitate. A generous ambi- 
tion will ever seek to imitate or excel the noblest 
models. In Washington we have the American 
ideal of the true man; and while his name con- 
tinues toe be thus reverenced there is hope for the 
republic. Faction may tear it as now; party may 
become fierce and intolerant; sectional issues in- 
flame prejudice, and the bonds of fraternal union 
be weakened; but these causes, we trust, will 
never be sufficient to overcome the inertia of that 








patriotic national feeling which forms the solid 
substratum of American liberty. 

On the right of Washington’s is a similar sar- 
cophagus, inscribed with the simple epigraph, 


“Marrna, THe Consort or WaAsHINGTON.” 


Well befitting is it, that the noble woman who 
shared his affections, trials, and triumphs in life, 
should share also the honors of his reputation. 
The genius of patriotism, as it comes to weep at 
the shrine of the one, will not fail to yield the 
tribute of a sigh or a tear to the memory of the 
other. Honored together in life, death has yielded 
them a melancholy jointure in a common tomb. 

Mount Vernon, though it has been suffered to 
fall into shameful decay, presents, as all would 
expect, many interesting memorials of its former 
illustrious owner. We stood under the beautiful 
magnolia which his own hands had planted. We 
seated ourselves in the old hair-cloth chairs in 
which the hero had so often reclined. We took 
from: its resting-place, by the door, the old spy- 
glass which had so often assisted his vision, and 
peered at various objects down the river. We 
gazed at the pictures hanging upon the wall, and 
paced to and fro under the lofty piazza, where 
the father of his country so often had walked, 
looking out upon the majestic Potomac. Little 
need was there of imagination to fancy that the 
spirit of Washington still trod these consecrated 
walks— Washington “still lives.” The inspiration 
of his genius fires other hearts and other ages 
than his own. Even his home kindles the poet’s 
warmest strain. 


“There dwelt the man, the flower of human kind, 
Whose visage mild bespoke his nobler mind ; 
There dwelt the soldier who his sword ne’er drew, 
But in a righteous cause to freedom true ; 

There dwelt the hero who ne’er fought for fame, 
Yet gained more glory than a Cexsar’s name; 
There dwelt the statesman who, devoid of art, 
Gave soundest counsels from an upright heart ; 
And O, Columbia, by thy sons caressed, 

There dwelt the father of the realms he blessed ! 
Who no wish felt to make his mighty praise 
Like other chiefs, the means himself to raise, 
But there retiring, breathed in pure renown, 
And felt a grandeur that disdained a crown.” 


Thus sang, in impromptu verse, one of Eng- 
land’s noblest sons—himself a moral hero, now 
gone to his reward—the Rev. William Jay. It is 
not the utterance of partial and personal admira- 
tien, but the voice of humanity speaking its hon- 
est tribute to virtues so sublime, from @ point un- 
influenced by national vanity, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, lifted above the distorting va 
pors of national prejudice and mortified pride. 
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ENGLISH SONNETS AND SONNET-WRITERS, 
BY 8S. ADAMS LEB. 


T is a matter of familiar observation, that the 

success of literary productions is sensibly de- 
pendent on the forms in which they are presented. 
In the demain of English poetry there is a section 
to which we think justice has not been done; its 
quality is not held in very high repute, and the 
title to it is regarded as somewhat doubtful. We 
refer to that form of metrical composition which 
is denominated the sonnet. To prove that it has 
not found favor always even in the eyes of those 
who have cultivated a taste for other forms of 
poetry, we woald venture to ask them whether, 
when they have met with its modest structure, 
they have not generally passed it carelessly by ? 
Besides, in the minds of those who do not entirely 
neglect it, there may be detected’ a peculiar feel- 
ing, aptly.to be described as unkindly; they re- 
gard it not with the look that a man gives to his 
own kin and countrymen, but with that which is 
cast coldly and doubtingly upon a stranger, or for- 
eigner. While the sonnet is read an un-English 
feeling is found to be creeping about the heart, 
and the fancy is filled unconsciously with thoughts 
of Petrarch, and images of Laura and the Van- 
cluse. While its melody is falling on the ear, we 
are too often overtaken with a kind of misgiving 
that we are listening to the rich music of indeed 
our own mother tongue, but tuned to a strange 
note—that we hear its glorious words uttered 
through a foreign instrument. This is not as it 
should be. The English muse should not stand 
a supplicant or a vassal any where. She holds in 
her own right or she holds not at all. So far as 
literature is concerned, we are, by our calling, 
guardsmen of English rights and English merits ; 
and as the form of poetry in question seems to be 
regarded as not having yet worked out its inde- 
pendence, it is our present purpose to say some- 
thing in its favor, and to introduce to the notice 
of our readers some favorable specimens of Eng- 
lish SONNETS. 

We proclaim that we acknowledge no. allegi- 
ance—we own no homage—to the Italian. It 
can easily be shown that the sonnet is a form of 
poetry fairly introduced into English literature, 
fully sustained, and now, without reserve or quali- 
fication, by the law of letters, it is our own. We 
do not, of course, claim for England the invention 
of the sonnet. It had its birth under a southern 
sky. Whether Italian or Provencal in its origin 
would not be pertinent for us at present to discuss. 
Tts date is anterior to Petrarch, though from the 
fact that it was more developed and rendered 





more popular by him, it is identified so intimately 
with his name. How is a nation’s claim to any 
form of composition, whether metrical or not, to 
be established? Not, we contend, by discovery 
or preoccupation. Parnassus is as free and illim- 
itable as the ocean or the wind. It would be 
more presumptuous and irrational to attempt to 
check the free current of breeze that has wafted 
over Italy, than to contend that a certain arrange- 
ment of poetical melodies first uttered there must 
therefore remain Italian to the end of time. The 
domain of letters is no more susceptible of pri- 
vate exclusive dominion than is the open sca. 
Any form of writing, no matter how artificial in 
its structure, or how remote in its origin, may be 
naturalized into a language, if it is adapted to the 
character of that language, and if writers can be 
found who have shown this by actual experiment. 
In reference simply to origin, the sonneT is an 
exotic, but so is the epic or the ode. We cheer- 
fully admit as much in one case as in the other, 
but nothing more; and as this admission is but 
equivalent to the acknowledgment that Homer 
came into the world before Milton, Pindar before 
Dryden, and Gray and Petrarch before Surrey. A 
seed from this southern plant has been sown in 
the soil of English literature, and, exposed to all 
the inclemency of a northern climate, it has been 
followed by a growth as vigorous and flourishing 
as the parent stock. What we take exception to 
is the propensity still to regard it as an unnatural 
transplantation, or a forced and artificial growth. 
And when we read the English sonnet, able as 
we are to cite hundreds of them which would 
adorn the literature of any country, we can not 
consent to stand always cap in hand to the shade 
of Petrarch. 

The sonnet has been successfully naturalized 
into English literature. [Its first introduction was 
eotemporary with the early improvement of our 
poetry, by which metrical forms of versification 
were substituted for the old rhythmical mode. 

The first English sonnets were written by Henry 
Howard, the gallant but unfortunate Earl of Sur- 
rey.* The melodies of strange languages had 
fallen upon his ear; yet he neither remained 
abroad to renounce his own home, nor did he re- 
turn with a heart corrupted with foreign travel; 
but in a spirit of pure and lofty patriotism he 





* Surrey had traveled in Italy, where he became a de- 
voted stadent of the poets of that country—Dante, Pe- 
trarch, Boceaecio, and Arioste. This unfortunate noble- 
man at length incurred the displeasure of Henry VIII, 
and, after suffering an imprisonment, was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, in 1547. He was the first to introduce blank 
verse into English poetry. 
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sought his native land, to call up the yet buried 
harmonies of his mother tongue. In respect to po- 
eiical vigor and originality, this accomplished and 
ill-fated person was inferior to many poets who 
have long been forgotten; but his foreign studies 
and his refinement of taste and feeling, concurred 
in enabling him to turn our poetical literature into 
a track which’ had nd yet been trodden. His 
were the first sonNETS in our language; so that 
he gave us a new form of poetical composition, 
and a form which, tsed with zealous frequency 
by all the greatest poets of the Elizabethan age, 
has not lost its hold from that time to this. The 
following is a favorable specimen of Surrey’s son- 
nets: 


“4 SONNET ON EARLY SUMMER. 


“*The sweet season, that bud and bloom forth brings, 
With green hath clad the hill and eke the vale; 
The nightingale with feathers new she sings; 
The turtle to her mate hath told her tale. 
Summer is come; for every spray now springs, 
The hart hath hung his old head on the pale; 
The buck in brake his winter-coat he flings ; 
The swift swallow pursueth the flies small ; 
The busy bee her honey now she mings ;* 
Winter is worn that was the flower’s bale, 
And thus I see, among these pleasant things 
Each care decays; and yet my sorrow springs.” 


Sir Philip Sidney, though celebrated as a prose 
writer, rather than a poet, wrote some elegantly 
conceived and artistically executed sonnets; al- 
though they are seldom read on account of the 
cold and affected style in which he generally 
wrote. Some of his sonnets have always. been 
admired by lovers of Elizabethan poetry. The 
following is one of the most pleasing: 


“With how sad steps, O moon! thou climb’st the skies, 
How silently, and with how wan a face! 
What may it be, that even in heavenly place 
That busy archer his sharp arrows tries ? 
Sure, if that long with love acquainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover’s case; 
T read it in thy looks, thy languish’d grace 
To me that feel the like thy state descries. 
Then even of fellowship, O moon! tell me, 
Is constant love deem’d there but want of wit? 
Are beauties there as proud as here they be? 
Do they above love to be lov’d, and yet 
Those lovers scorn whom that love doth possess ? 
Do they call virtue there ungratefulness ?” 


The sonnets of Drummond are in the highest 
degree elegant, harmonious, and striking. They 
are more in the matner of Petrarch than any 
others that we have, with a certain intenseness in 
the sentiment, an occasional glitter of thought, 
and uniform terseness of expression. His sonnets 


come very near to the perfection of this kind of 
writing, which should embody a sentiment, and 
every shade of a sentiment, as it varies ‘with 
time, place, and humor, with the extravagance or 
lightness of a momentary impression ; and should, 
when lengthened out into a series, form a hi8tory 
of the wayward moods of the poet’s mind, the 
turns of his fate, and imprint the smile or frown 
of -his mistress in indelible characters upon the 
scattered leaves. Drummond’s sonnet to “The 
Nightingale” was a favorite with Coleridge, atid 
deserves to be cited for this reason, apart from its 
intrinsic merits : y 
“ Dear chorister, who from these shadows sends,* 
Ere that the blushing morn dare show his light, 
Such sad lamenting strains, that night attends— 
Become all ear—stars stay to hear thy plight. 
If one whose grief even reach of thought transcend 
Who ne’er—nof in a dream—did taste deligut, 
May thee importune who like case pretends, 
And seem’st to joy in woe, in woe’s despite; 
Tell me—so may thou milder fortune try, 
And long, long sing!—for what thou thus complains, 
Since winter’s gone, and sun in dappled sky 
Enamored smiles on woods and flow’ry plains ? 
The bird, as if my questions did her move, 
With trembling wings sigh’d forth, ‘I love, I love!’” 


Objection has been made to the narrow bounds 
of the sonnet, but a good argument against this 
is, that it was not too narrow for the spirit of 
Shakspeare. If any one believes that the loftiest 
poetical temperament should not brook its bond- 
age, let him stand up and say so after reading the 
following, one of the least neglected, perhaps, of 
Shakspeare’s SONNETS : 


“Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
O no; it is an ever fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his hight be taken. 
Leve’s not time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved.” 


It would be difficult to cite a finer passage of 
moral poetry than this description of the “ master 
passion.” How true and how ennobling to our 
nature! We at once recognize in it the abstrac- 
tion of that conception which has found a dwelling 
and a name in the familiar forms of Desdemona, 
Juliet, Imogene, Cordelia, of Romeo and Othello, 
too, if that character be correctly understood. If 





* Mingles. 








* Scotch for send’st, for complain’st, ete. 
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this sonner was written before his dramas, then it 
was the pregnant thought from which were destined 
to spring those inimitable creations of female char- 
acter that have been loved, as if they were living 
beings, by thousands. 

It will be remembered that Shakspeare retired 
to Stratford, to pass the evening of his days. We 
quote the following sonnet, which appears to re- 
fer to that period, partly for the fine amplification 
it contains of a well-known phrase in Macbeth, 
and chiefly for the surpassing beauty of the im- 
ages illustrative of a poet’s silent old age; we 
challenge the poetry of the world against that 
one line : 


“That time of year thou may’st in me behold, 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare rwined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day, 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 
In me thou seest the glowing of such fire, 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 
Consumed with that which it was nourished by. 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave erelong.” 


Milton has poured forth some of his divinest 
strains in the form of sonnets. When he ad- 
dressed the grave appeal of patriotism to his co- 
temporaries, Cromwell, and Halifax, and Vane, he 
chose this form. When he invoked a higher 
power, it was the sonnet by which he uttered 
the prayer, “Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered 
hosts!” a note so fearful and so loud, that we can 
almost fancy it echoing over the valleys in which 
the bones of the martyrs lay covered with snow; 
and when, at last, no longer able to resist the be- 
lief that he had been laboring for an unworthy 
age, that he had been prompting to freedom a 
race that was sluggish and sensual, it was in the 
sonnet that he expressed his solemn resignation. 
It was a fitting close for his eventful career. The 
storm that had arisen on the meridian of his life 
had slowly abated, and while the fragments of it 
were yet strewed on every side, and the thunders 
of his controversial voice were echoing in the 
distant sky, there broke forth at sunset a placid 
gleam of that light which had beamed upon his 
youth. His sight extinguished, a hostile dynasty 
restored, “darkness before and danger’s voice be- 
hind,” he bowed his head with the unsoured 
cheerfulness of his early days. In that spirit we 
find him in the sonneTs commencing with a few 
chosen friends and his God. To appreciate Mil- 
ton’s sosNETS fully, we should refresh our recol- 





lections of some of his prose writings; we should 
recall the fierce indignation and the bitter scorn 
hurled against Salmasius; we should recur to 
the closing passages of his tract of “ Reformation 
in England”—the most awful imprecation ever 
uttered by the voice of man, save when it has 
been prophetic of the vengeance of the Almighty. 
Then let either of the soyweTs addressed to Syr- 
iac Skinner be read : 
“ Syriac, these three years day, these eyes, though clear, 
To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 
Bereft of light, their seeing haye forgot, 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 
Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right-onward. What supports me, dost thou ask? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In liberty’s defe: se, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe talks from side to side. 
This thought might lead me through the world’s vain 
mask, 
Content, though blind, had I no better guide.” 
Can it be that the torrent which before leaped so 
madly and so loudly from rock to rock has passed 
into this gentle current? How full, how tranquil 
is its flow ! 
Or what can be grander, more touchingly sol- 
emn, than the sonnet on his blindness ? 
“When I consider how my life is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He, returning, chide; 
Doth God exact day labor, light denied ? 
I fondly ask ; but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ‘God doth not need 
Either man’s works, or his own gifts; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they-serve him best ; his state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand end wait.’ ” 


The poet who, as a sonnet writer, has gained a 
place by the side of Shakspeare and Milton, is 
Wordsworth. Wordsworth’s sonnets richly de- 
serve a separate paper. He, more than any other 
poet, has shown its adaptation to a great variety 
of subjects and of feeling. If there were none 
other in the language, there would be reason 
enough to claim the sonnet as a form of poetry 
completely naturalized into English literature. 
If the reader desire the eloquence, the pathos, 
and the philosophy of poetry, with all its har- 
monies, we commend him to the several collec- 
tions of SONNETS among the poems of Words- 
worth. When reading the following, composed 
upon Westminster Bridge, we ask the reader to 
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recall his feelings when he has happened to pass 
along the streets of a city yet in its slumbers, and 
unless our own deceive us, he will find, we think, 
an echo to them in the sonnet : 


“Earth has not any thing to show more fair! 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty ; 

This city now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theaters, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendor, valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glided at his own sweet will ; 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still.” 


There is great merit in the following as a piece 
of landscape description, illuminated with a very 
rich moral light, the imagery of the closing lines 
especially evincing admirable taste : 


“A PARSONAGE IN OXFORDSHIRE, 


“Where holy ground begins, unhallowed ends, 

Is marked by no distinguishable line ; 

The turf unites, the pathways intertwine; 
And wheresoe’er the stealing footstep tends, 
Garden, and that domain where kindred, friends, 

And neighbors rest together, here confound 

Their several features, mingled like the sound 
Of many waters, or as evening blends 

With shady night. Soft airs from shrub and flower, 
Waft fragrant greetings to each silent grave ; 
And while those lofty poplars gently wave 
Their tops, between them eomes and goes a sky 
Bright as the glimpses of eternity, 

To saints accorded in their mortal hour.” 


The following sonnet, by Wordsworth, appears 
to us to present a singular combination of the 
most powerful and intense meditation with the 
utmost sweetness of feeling and melody of ex- 
pression : 

“Tt is a beauteous evening, ealm and free ; 
The holy time is quiet as a nun, 
Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 

The gentleness of heaven is on the sea. 

Listen ! the mighty Being is awake, 
And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder-~everlastingly. 

Dear child! dear girl! that walkest with me here, 

If thou appear’st untouched by solemn thought, 
Thy nature is not, therefore, less divine ; 

Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year; 

And worship’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 

God being with thee, when we know it not.” 


Wordsworth has vindicated, in a sonnet, the 
form of poetry itself, by an enumeration of the 
famed poets of different countries who have made 
nse of it: 





“Scorn not the sonnet ; critic, you have frowned, 
Mindless of its just honors; with this key 
Shakspeare unlocked his heart ; the melody 

Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound ; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 
Camoens soothed with it an exile’s grief ; 
The sonNnzET glittered a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
His visionary brow; @ glow-worm lamp, 
It cheered mild Spenser, called from faery-land 
To struggle through dark ways; and when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains—alas, too few !” 


We can not help regretting that Coleridge did 
not, in the later periods of his life, revive his 
early attachment to the sonnet, because his con- 
stitutional habits of reflection and his singular 
powers of versification in an eminent sense quali- 
fied him for this form of poetry. We could point 
out many a passage in Coleridge’s prose works, in 
which some noble thought is illuminated by a 
richly imaginative illustration, and which would 
need only the metrical arrangement to constitute 
a sonNET of the highest order. 

His son, Hartley Coleridge, has given proof that 
the genius of the family was not buried in the 
father’s grave. We think he might have found 
in such a process of transformation, as that above 
hinted at, a task affectionate to the memory of his 
parent, and worthy of his own powers. It is irk- 
some, we are aware, to write from other men’s 
suggestions, and the best efforts of the mind are 
those which are purely self-evolved. The mere 
difficulty of any undertaking would have been 
no obstacle to the intellect that could conceive 
& SONNET in all respects so adequate to its high 
theme as the following, by Hartley Coleridge : 


“TO SHAKSPEARE. 


“The soul of man is larger than the sky, 
Deeper than the ocean, or the abysmal dark 
Of the unfathomed center. Like that ark, 
Which in its sacred bold uplifted high, 
O’er the drowned hills, the human family, 
And stock reserved of every living kind, 
So, in the compass of the single mind, 
The seeds and pregnant forms im essenee lie, 
That make all worlds. Great poet! twas thy art 
To know thyself, and in thyself to be 
Whate’er Love, Hate, Ambition, Destiny 
Or the firm, fatal purpose of the Heart 
Can make of man. Yet thou wert still the same, 
Serene of thought, unhurt by thy own flame.” 


We challenge any language to produce a son- 
NET more exquisite in thought and structure than 
this one, by the same poet: 

“ What was ’t awakened first the untried ea: 


Of that sole man who was all buman kind? 
Was it the gladsome weleome of the wind, 
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Stirring the leaves that never yet were sear ? 

The four mellifiuous streams that flowed so near, 
Their lulling murmurs all in one combined ? 
The note of bird unnamed? The startled hind 

Bursting the brake—in wonder, not in fear 

Of her new lord? Or did the holy ground 

Send forth mysterious melody to greet 

The gracious presence of immaculate feet? 
Did viewless seraphs rustle all around, 

Making sweet music out of air #3 sweet ? 

Or his own voice awake him with its sound ?” 

It has been urged that the English language is 
too meager in rhymes—is, in a word, wnsuited to 
the sonnet. But our greatest poets have abund- 
antly vindicated the powers of our language. 
From the sorrvets of William Lisle Bowles alone 
we might readily show the abundant richness 
of the language in rhymes, its power of expres- 
sion, and its flexibility of meter. With those, 
indeed, who are accustomed only to the more 
prominent rhymes, and the more marked forms 
of verse, the melody of the sonner- may often 
fall as on a deaf ear. But to a cultivated taste, 
and to the secret sense of hearing, apt for the 
music of poetry, we would cheerfully commit 
almost any of Bowles’s sonNETs, without an ap- 
prehension that the sweetness and variety of its 
harmony would pass unheeded. The following 
may be taken, after a little more than a moment’s 


selection : 
“TO TIME. 


“0 Time! who know’st a lenient hand to lay 
Softest on sorrow’s wound, and slowly thence 
Lulling to sad repose the weary sense, 

The faint pang stealest, unperceived, away ; 

On thee I rest my only hope at last, 

And think when thou hast dried the bitter tear 
That flows in vain o’er all my soul held dear, 

I may look back on every sorrow past, 

And meet life’s peaceful evening with a smile— 
As some lone bird, at day’s departing hour, 
Sings in the sunbeam of the transient shower, 

Forgetful though its wings are wet the while ; 
Yet ah! how much must that poor heart endure 
Which hopes from thee, and thee alone, a cure !” 


Here we can not refrain from quoting one of 
the sweetly sad effusions of the gifted but un- 
happy Mrs. Charlotte Smith, who wrote as if 
“melancholy had marked her for her own :” 


“SONNET, WRITTEN AT THE CLOSE OF SPRING. 


“The garlands fade that spring so lately wove, 
Each simple flower, which she had nursed in dew, 
Anemones that spangled every grove, 
The primrose wan, and harebell mildly blue. 
No more shall violets linger in the dell, 
Or purple orchis variegate the plain, 
Till spring again shall call forth every bell, 
And dress with humid hands her wreaths again. 
Ah! poor humanity, so frail, so fair, 
Are the fond visions of thy early day, 





Till tyrant passion and corrosive care 

Bid all thy fairy colors fade away ! 
Another May new buds and flowers shall bring— 
Ah! why has happiness no second spring?” 


Felicia Hemans, the “sweet song-bird of Eng- 
land,” has written a few beautiful sonnets. Her 
last strain, produced only about three weeks be- 
fore her decease, when the angel of death was 
hovering over her, was the following fine sonnet, 
dictated to her brother, one fine Sabbath morning: 


“How many blessed groups this hour are bending, 
Through England’s primrose meadow-paths, their way 
Toward spire and tower, ’midst shadowy elms ascending, 
Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallowed day ! 
The halls, from old heroic ages gray, 
Pour their fair children forth ; and hamlets low, 
With whose thick orchard blooms the soft winds play, 
Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 
Like a freed, vernal stream. J may not tread 
With them those pathways—to the feverish bed 
Of sickness bound ; yet O, my God! I bless 
Thy mercy that with Sabbath peace hath filled 
My chastened heart, and all its throbbings stilled 
To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness.” 


Leigh Hunt is the author of an uncommonly 
fine soNNET, which has been copied into almost 
every book of poetical selections. Leigh Hunt’s 
perception of the poetry of things is exquisitely 
subtile, and his fancy has a warm flush, a deli- 
cacy, and an affluence which are almost inim- 
itable. Numberless phrases and lines of exqui- 
site delicacy and richness may be caught at ran- 
dom in carelessly reading any one of his poems. 
But to the sonnet. It is entitled 

“THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
“How sweet it were, if, without feeble fright, 
Or dying of the dreadful, beauteous sight, 
An angel came to us, and we could bear 
To see him issue from the silent air, 
At evening, in our room, and bend on ours 
His divine eyes, and bring us from his bowers 
News of dear friends, and children who have never 
Been dead indeed, as we shall know forever. 
Alas! we think not that we daily see 
About our hearths angels that are to be, 
Or may be, if they will, and we prepare 
Their souls and ours to meet in happy air— 
A child, a friend, a wife, whose soft heart sings 
In unison with ours, breeding its future wings.” 

Christopher North—Professor Wilson—though 
his poetry is generally defective from its uniform 
sweetness and feminine softness of character, has 
also written some very elegant sonnets. The 
following, THe Evenrse Coup, is among the 
best : 

“A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun ; 
A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow ; 

Long had I watched the glory moving on, 

O’er the still radiance of the lake below ; 
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Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow ; 
E’en in its very motion there was rest, 

While every breath of eve that chanced to blow 
Wafted the traveler to the beauteous west. 
Emblem, methought, of the departed soul, 

To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given, 
And by the breath of mercy made to roll 

Right onward to the golden gates of heaven: 
Where to the eye of faith it peaceful lies, 

And tells to man his glorious destinies.” 


After reading the foregoing specimens of Eng- 
lish SONNETS, we are sure that none of our read- 
ers will look hereafter upon this little poem with 
a hasty superciliousness. We have shown that it 
has been the retreat of poetic genius of the first 
rank—an oratory who have worthily ministered 
in the solemnities of Nature’s cathedral service. 
To the student of poetry we commend the sonNET 
as worthy of his regar’, and as one of the best 
tests of a refined and cultivated taste. 


_—*oeo——_—— 


THE GLAD DELIVERANCE. 


BY LUELLA CLARE, 


“As I kneeled by his bedside, sobbing and praying that he 
might live, he took my hand and begged me to pray for his 
death; for life was dull and cold; and he would rather die; 
for ’twas only being a little stiller and colder without know- 
ing it.” 


He’s gone! ’tis well; for life to him i 


Was drear, and dark, and coid ; 
Well hath he found at length the gate 
Unto bis Father’s fold. 


Lowly and lone, how chafed his soul 
Beneath its vexing chain, 

Making earth’s holy pilgrimage 
A desert march of pain. 

O! what to him was all earth’s store 
Of bright and blessed things? 

Its wealth of flowery promises, 
Its waft of hopeful wings ? 


All mockery seemed the lay of birds, 
And joy of singing trees ; 

The endless sport of dancing waves, 
And hymna of morning breeze. 

Though all his life about him hung 
The golden robes of day, 

Yet close against his heavy heart 
The fold of sackcloth lay. 


Hope never strung the sleeping cords 
That should have gushed with song; 
Affection never charmed away 
The bitterness of wrong. 


The beauty and the bliss of love 
His stern heart never knew ; 

So in his breast life’s “ yearning void” 
Still wide and wider grew. 

Faith’s shining star ne’er rose to gild 
The darkness of his night ; 

Earth was a waste of weariness, 
And heaven far out of sight. 





O Life! how shall we drink thy cup 


Of sorrow, pain, and toil, 


If Heaven, in pity, send us not 


The blessing and the oil? 


How shall we tread thy icy path 


Unless we feel, we know, 


That somewhere it shall lead us out 


Beyond these wastes of snow, 


Into the meadows broad and fair, 


Where living fountains flow, 


Upon whose blessed banks of green 


The leaves of healing grow? 


——s@e-——— 


TIME THE BILLOW—ETERNITY THE SEA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RAIN ON THE ROOF.” 


Live for always, not for now, 
Time is but a billow, and it rolls 
O’er the shoreless sea 
Of eternity; 
And upon this billow we, 
With a homeward-pointed prow, 
Sweep that Polynesian sea 
Of souls. 


When this billow strikes the rock 
With a shivering, shattering shock, 
Strikes the crystal rock of truth, 
Time is a billow then no more ; 
It is dashed to plashing rain 
Sprinkled back upon that main; 
Then begins immortal youth 
On some happy island shore. 


Though this billow glooms and mars 
All the shadows of the stars 
In that sea, 
Yet the stars themselves are fast 
Up in heaven to the last— 
Fast for thee! 
Steer by them, and steer by them, 
While the billow rolls, 
Toward the New Jerusalem, 
Till thou reach that island gem 
In the Polynesian sea 
Of souls. 
Though thou ride this billow glorious, 
Lifted high and swashed victorious 
Even against the sky of fame, 
All is nothing in the smoke 
Of the billow’s thunderstroke 
Against the rock ; 
For the shattering shock 
Makes it all the same— 


Wealth’s false pride and want’s false shame. 


Onward with the billow, thou ! 
Truthward point thy life-boat prow ; 
Onward while the billow rolls ! 
But remember, as we go, 
Where the billow strikes, and how, 
There and so 
Shall be 
Life for thee 
In eternity, 
In that Polynesian sea 
Of souls. 
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OUR FALL AND OUR REDEMPTION. 
BY EEV. B. M. GENUNG. 


UT very little concerning our first parents has 
been handed down to the present,.generation 


| of men; yet enough has been made known to 


settle the question of their original purity and 
consequent bliss. They were created in “right- 
eousness and true holiness,” and by the Creator 


| declared to be “very good.” Being very good, 








they were as happy as they were good, and were 
so circumstanced that they might have continued 
in that.condition. It was the will of the Creator 
that they should continue in that pure, unfallen 
state, otherwise he would not have commanded 
them so to do; for his command is but the ex- 
pression of his will. 

There they stood in spotless purity ; there they 
dwelt in unbroken felicity. The newly planted 
Eden was their residence, the young world was 
their inheritance, the birds of the air, the fish of 
the sea, the beasts of the forest, and the produce 
of the earth were subservient to their wants; and 
Deity himself visited this happy pair, watching 
their interests, and imparting instructions which 
might be beneficial to them. 

No thorns grew up to pierce their feet; no this- 
tles roughened their flowery paths; no howling 
winds or terrific storms beat around their arbor; 
sickness, pain, and death were not then known, 
because they knew no sin. Perhaps their knowl- 
edge was limited; yet their capacity for learning 
must have been equal to that of any of their de- 
scendants ; for intellectual strength has never been 
gained by the fall, but rather deranged and weak- 
ened. If, therefore, they and their posterity had 
remained obedient, all that clearness of perception 
and primitive mental power with which they were 
endowed, would have remained in its original 
strength, growing by exercise and enlarging by 
experience as years rolled away. 

How long those parents of the human family 
maintained their elevated position in Eden, we 
have no means of knowing; but this we do know, 
that on the day in which they violated the holy 
law of God, they died, just as the Almighty pre- 
dicted ; they died spiritually, and then began to 
die physically; for on that day death entered the 
world, and, as an enemy to the human race, has 
been reigning with terrible havoc ever since. It 
was a sad hour when the sun first shone upon 
that heritage smitten by the curse of an angry 
God, when angels first beheld the ravages of sin, 
withering up the vernal beauty of this young 
world, when innocence fled from human hearts 
and immortality withdrew from earth to its na- 





tive heaven—when hills and valleys, hights and 
depths, seas and skies, were vailed with shame 
and filled with death on man’s account, and heavy 
notes of woe began to tell that man was lost! If 
there was exultation any where because of this 
sad event, it must have been among fallen spirits 
in the bottomless pit. 

While in the curse we see the justice, at the 
same instant we behold the mercy and the love 
of God. Though driven from Paradise, neither 
Adam or his descendants have been left to wan- 
der alone in a lonely and sinful world; but all 
that could be done for men, as creatures of reason 
and free volition, has been done, and done, too, 
in the most perfect manner, as none but an infinite 
Being could do it. 

Enough of the sad consequences of sin have 
been left furrowed deeply on the earth to remind 
the beholder of the original curse; enough of the 
wormwood and the gall has been mingled in the 
cup of every earth-born child to show us all that 
human nature has been stained, and 


“ Stung by the scorpion, sin ;” 


and that, without an antidote, will wither under 
the blight, and perish by a death that will never 
die; and enough of testimony and of “infallible 
proofs” have been produced to satisfy every can- 
did person that Jesus of Nazareth is the real 
Messiah, the Savior of the world, able and willing 
to save all from the consequences of sin who come 
unto God through him. Besides, Divine aid is 
kindly given to assist in every effort of repentance 
and faith; truth penetrates the conscience, light 
is imparted to the understanding by the Holy 
Spirit, so that God’s will may be known and his 
commandments kept. 

Is it wise, then, for us to pine in sorrow when 
it is our privilege to rejoice in hope? to weep un- 
blest when we may be comforted? to murmur 
because we were not born in Eden, while now we 
may be born anew of the Holy Spirit? If by the 
infallible oracles we were taught that our destiny 
was infallibly fixed, and that the supreme Gov- 
ernor had so arranged all things that aught which 
might be done by mortals could never have any 
bearing on our future condition, there would be 
reason and room for wild despair; but since the 
message of salvation has been proclaimed for the 
benefit of the whole human family, we may well 
“wait our appointed time,” do and suffer the will 
of God with the cheerful hope of regaiaing Par- 
adise after an earthly sojourn of a few short years, 
though these years be overclouded now and then, 
and though our path instead of with roses is here 
and there beset with thorns, 
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PERILOUS ADVENTURE ON THE HUDSON. 
A REMINISCENCE OF 1856. 


BY J. T. PICKERING, 


HE unusual severity with which the present 
winter set in reminds me of an incident which 
occurred in my own experience during last year’s 
“season of snows,” which I will relate, currente 
calamo, for the amusement of the numerous read- 
ers of the Ladies’ Repository. 

In the early part of January, 1856, I was com- 
pelled by the pressure of business to work four 
nights of each week, in addition to my usual ten 
hours of daily labor, with scarcely time to take 
my regular meals, sleep being almost out of the 
question, and when indulged in, taken only like 
homeopathic medicines, in infinitesimal doses. 
My occupation being, for the most pari, mental, 
was of course the more laborious; for no one 
knows, except those who have experienced it, 
what a much greater amount of stamina is re- 
quired to keep the brain active than the body, 
and how thoroughly exhausting to both spirit and 
matter is the unintermitting exercise of the mind. 

Of course, this nocturnal task upon my faculties 
rendered it impossible for me to rise early enough 
of my own accord to resume work for the day, so 
I was necessitated to employ some faithful person 
to awaken me at a stated time; and this duty I 
confided to a stout boy named Peter, who fulfilled 
his portion of the bargain, not only honestly, but, 
as my aching shoulders repeatedly testified, some- 
what roughly also. 

Well, one night proved to be an unusually 
heavy one with us; so much so that day began 
to break before I left the office. It was then too 
late for me to think of going home to bed, and 
too early to commence my daily duties; and not 
knowing what to do with my time in the interim, 
I strangely enough resolved to cross the Hudson 
river, and breakfast with a gentleman residing in 
Jersey City. I do not know exactly what put 
this singular notion in my head; for I was not 
much acquainted with him, and in point of fact 
can not even now remember his name. All I 
knew about the matter was, that he resided in a 
neat cottage on Newark avenue, where I felt as- 
sured of a warm welcome. I am naturally im- 
pulsive, and no sooner had the idea seized me 
than I prepared to act upon it, and immediately 
started on my foolhardy journey. 

The thermometer at the time, as I ascertained 
by actual observation in Wall-street, indicated ten 
degrees below zero; the exultant storm-king was 
abroad in all his fury, and came swooping down 
on the wings of a fierce north-wester—now moan- 





ing as if in warning, and anon shrieking in my 
muffled ears as in mad defiance. Walking, under 
such circumstances, was decidedly unpleasant, and 
to add to my discomfort, a blinding snow-shower 
speedily enveloped me in its fleecy mantle; nev- 
ertheless, I boldly faced the elemental strife, and 
slowly but courageously held my course for a half 
mile or so to the ferry. 

@n reaching the cabin of the boat, the snow 
rapidly melted from my garments; and finding 
the place uncomfortably close and warm, I passed 
out on to the forward deck, to get some fresh air 
and see what progress ouf craft was making, as 
she went crashing through the large cakes of ice 
with which the noble river was overspread, like 
an immense field. I took my stand by the lee- 
ward bulwarks for this purpose, and amused my- 
self for some time in watching the huge, coagu- 
lated masses of snow-covered brine as they surged 
slowly past, crushing and crunching, now sub- 
merging and now overtopping each other, in their 
efforts to give place to the vapory but esteemed 
giant that impelled us. 

We were within a short distance of the Jersey 
wharf, and a few moments more would have suf- 
ficed to place us all safely on terra firma, when 
the wheels became so completely choked with 
ice that the boat came to an absolute stand, from 
which all the agonizing and tremendous efforts 
of the impulsive Titan imprisoned in our boiler 
failed to liberate us, and so, baffled and sullen, he 
ceased his exertions for awhile, as if to gather 
new strength for the encounter, hissing his dis- 
pleasure and vexation, meanwhile, through the 
escape-pipe. 

At this eventful juncture a blast of wind of 
extra power and fierceness came howling past, in 
its rapid transit unceremoniously removing my 
hat, which, in an instant, to my great mortifica- 
tion, I saw whirling away over the ice-field. Here 
was a dilemma! To appear at my friend’s house 
and claim his hospitality minus a chapeau to bow 
my acknowledgments with, was not to be thought 
of ; and equally preposterous and infra dig. was the 
idea of returning to New York, and traversing its 
crowded streets in such a forlorn and vagabond 
fashion. Besides, I had paid King four dollars 
for that very hat only a few days previous, and it 
was too good an article to sacrifice to Neptune. 1 
had always prided myself on my nimbleness of 
foot, so I determined to recover the hat at all 
hazards ; and this resolve was favored by the sit- 
uation of the boat, which was so complete a fix- 
ture that I calculated I could secure my property 
and return on board before the wheels could be 
put in motion again. 
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Well, no sooner was this novel idea conceived 
than I proceeded to carry it into execution. Ina 
moment I made the rash leap, and danded safely 
on an immense cake; passing rapidly from this 
to another, and from that to a third; the derelict 
hat, meanwhile, as if repentant of its sudden 
flirtation and elopement with the inconstant wind, 
and desirous of seconding my efforts for its recov- 
ery, had jammed itself between two floes with 
the determination to proceed no farther. I had 
reached the third cake in safety, just within reach- 
ing distance of my coveted treasure, and was al- 
ready rejoicing over my triumph, when, lo! the 
treacherous ice gave way beneath my feet, and in 
the twinkling of an eye I was ingulfed in the 
seething waters! I leave to the fertile imagina- 
tion of my sympathizing readers the task of pic- 
turing the despairing horrors of my situation when 
I heard the solid ice-cakes clash together above 
me, inclosing me for all time, as I thought, in my 
briny tomb! 

The first plunge was awfully chilling ; but after 
that was over I found the water, so far from being 
cold, actually imparted a delicious feeling of 
warmth to my body ; and strange to say, had it 
not been for the knowledge that I was drowning, 
I should really have enjoyed my comfortable 
bath. On several océasions the ice parted, letting 
in a draught of cold, cutting wind; and I re- 
member distinctly trying to draw the cakes to- 
gether, and wrap them around me like a blanket ; 
but all this time I was dying, dying! I could 
plainly hear the shouts of the people from the 
shore and the boat, who had been spectators of 
my Quixotic adventure, and I knew that superhu- 
man efforts were being made for my rescue. Once 
I popped my head above the surrounding ice, and 
saw that a brave-hearted and sinewy man was 
making his way toward me in a small boat as 
rapidly as the obstructing ice would permit; but 
I felt that I was then too much exhausted for 
him to save me. There was a fearful whistling 
and ringing in my ears—a strange, wild whistling 
and ringing that startled me for a moment—and 
then ensued a strange feeling of dreamy uncon- 
sciousness. ‘ 

In another moment a strong hand grasped my 
shoulder, and shook me violently. Slowly the 
tide of life returned; I opened my eyes, and 
found—it was only my juvenile friend Peter who 
was shaking me, and telling me it was time to 
get up; asking me at the same time “what on 
earth I was hugging my hat so hard for in bed ?” 
The young rogue actually tried to make me be- 
lieve I had been dreaming! I think, Mr. Editor, 
he told me the truth. 


GETTING RID OF A MINISTER. 


BY JENNY GAY. 


“ (10 Jerry graduates next fall,” said Esq. Jones, 
a sharp-featured, precise-looking man. 

“Yes; and will be home before settling down,” 
replied Mr. Miller, “and I was thinking, if our 
minister should happen 4o leave about then, may 
be Jerry would stop here.” 

“Just so, just so,” replied the Esquire, and he 
tapped on his snufi-box, and regaled his olfacto- 
ries with a pinch of maccoboy. 

There was a pause, during which both gentle- 
men looked earnestly at the fire, as though trying 
to divine the proportion of water which escaped 
in steam, though probably nothing could have been 
farther from the thoughts of either. A smile flits 
across the precise face of Esq. Jones. A bright 
thought has illumined his brain, and flashes from 
his eyes. 

“Mr, Hubbard isn’t ‘orthodox ;’ no, he isn’t 
‘orthodox ;’ for hasn’t he said that Adam is not 
responsible for our sins? You are collector,” said 
he, addressing Mr. Miller, “and perhaps you can 
feel round a little, and see how Mr. Hubbard’s 
doctrine suits; for ’tisn’t ‘sound;’ no, ’tisn’t 
‘sound ;’ and *twould be dreadful to have the 
young folks imbibe ‘ unsound doctrine.’ ” 

“There are some other things that don’t exactly 
suit me, though I an’t at all particular,’ said Mr. 
Miller. “I'd like to see a man a little more dig- 
nified out of the pulpit, and Mr. Hubbard, you 
know, would as soon shake hands or sit down and 
have a chat with an Irishman or a nigger as with 
you or me;” and Mr. Miller drew down his face 
in proportion to the gravity of the charge. 

“There are other folks that don’t like Mr. 
Hubbard any too well, or I’m mistaken,” said 
Esq. Jones, with a knowing wink. 

“That is my opinion,” replied Mr. Miller, mov- 
ing toward the door. 

“Good morning, Mr. Farnham,” said Mr. Mil- 
ler, “I’m out on a collecting tour. You are 
doubtless aware that Mr. Hubbard’s year is draw- 
ing to a close, and he will need all that is due 
before he leaves.” 

“Ah! he don’t stay another year, then ?” said 
Mr. Farnham. 

“T reckon not. There is too much dissatis- 
faction. He is a good man, but has his faults,” 
said Mr. Miller, with a mysterious air, which said, 
“T could tell some things were I thus disposed.” 

“ Well, come to think of it,” replied Mr. Farn- 
ham, “he didn’t do just right, in the time of the 
protracted meeting; he ordered round too much, 
| though I didn’t think of it at the time.” 
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| 
“Some think,” replied Mr. Miller, “that his 
| manner kept those young ladies from ‘coming 
| out.’ ” 

“Ah! said Mr. Farnham, “do they ? what 
was it? I don’t know as I am aware to what 
you refer.” 

“Nothing to speak of. I am almost ashamed 
to mention it,’ said Mr. Miller; “but every thing 
is noticed in a m‘nister, you know.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Farnham; “a minister 
should be very circumspect, and, on the whole, I 
feel quite reconciled to Mr. Hubbard’s going ;” 
and Mr. Miller’s face brightened as he left, and, 
taking encouragement from past success, said, as 
he met Mr. Denham, “I suppose you have heard 
that Mr. Hubbard is going to leave? You know 
his year is about out.” 

“No, indeed, I didn’t know that he thought of 
such a thing, but supposed, of course, he was going 
to remain another year. Are you sure you are not 
mistaken ?” 2 

“Quite sure,” replied Mr. Miller. “You know 
I have the collections to make, and in going the 
rounds I find very general dissatisfaction.” 

“You surprise me,” replied Mr. Denham, “I 
don’t think Mr. Hubbard is aware of the fact, if 
such it is; for I was at his house only a few days 
since, and he was making garden and repairing 
things about his premises, quite unlike the way I 
should, if I was on the point of removal.” 

“That is strange,” replied Mr. Miller, “and he 
ought to know how the case stands; for he can 
not possibly: remain, since a number of the most 
influential members of the society refuse to give 
any thing for preaching, if he stays; and his 
family can’t live on any less, you know.” 

' “Who are the disaffected persons, and what 
are their objections ?” said Mr. Denham. 

“ Well, a great many little things. Every thing 
goes to make up a man’s character, you know.” 

“ Character!” said Mr. Denham, in a tone of 
surprise. “You don’t mean to insinuate there is 
any thing against Mr. Hubbard’s character ?” 

“No—O no—I don’t insinuate any thing; but 
was merely telling how others felt. I must be 
getting along, though. By the way, will you 
mention the subject, should you chance to see 
Mr. Hubbard in the course of a few days, as it is 
time he understood matters ?” said Mr. Miller, as 
he stood whirling his hat, a few paces distant. 

“Did you ever?’ said Mrs. Simpson, as she 
entered unannounced, wiping the perspiration from 
her distorted features. “Who would-have thought 
such a thing of a minister? But the heart is so 
deceitful there is no telling who to trust nowa- 
days.” 





“What is the matter?” said Miss Squires. 
“what has happened ?” 

“T never could have believed such a thing of 
Mr. Hubbard,” said Mrs. Simpson. 

“What has Mr. Hubbard done that is so dread- 
ful,” asked Miss Squires, who added, “I always 
thought him about perfect; and it will not be 
very easy to convince me to the contrary.” 

“Done,” replied Mrs. Simpson; “I wonder if 
you would know, if you were in Celia Gray’s 
place!” = , 

“ Celia Gray!” said Miss Squires. “ What kind 
of a tale has she gut up, for every fool to circu- 
late ?” 

“Celia Gray is a girl of some spirit,’ said Mrs. 
Simpson, “and she won’t put up with being hugged 
by any man—no, not even Mr. Hubbard—under 
the pretense of urging her to take an anxious 
seat.” 

“ Shameful !” cried Miss Squires. “Can it be 
possible, because Mr. Hubbard, in the warmth of 
his zeal, put his hand on her shoulder, she could 
throw out such an insinuation ?” 

“O, you may smooth it over as much as you 
please,” said Mrs. Simpson, “ but it will not change 
my opinion about it. Look at the flock of chil- 
dren he has about him; his wife always has a 
baby in her arms. For my part, I think a minis- 
ter ought to be disciplined for furnishing half the 
children for a school from his own family. But I 
see it’s no use arguing with you, you only laugh ;” 
and Mrs. Simpson’s retreating figure was soon be- 
yond hailing distance. 

“The leaven has begun to work,” said Esquire 
Jones to Mr. Miller. 

“Capital stiggestion of yours, to feel round a 
little,” said Mr. Miller. “Things are going on 
swimmingly. Every body thinks every body else 
in favor of Mr. Hubbard’s leaving; and though 
many would as soon have him remain, they are 
quite reconciled to his going.” 

“How is it with Mr. Denham’s family, and 
Miss Squires ?” asked Esq. Jones. 

“Well, they did not like it very well at first, 
and said that it was a shame to have such Kes 
circulated about any man; so I acknowledged 
there was no truth in the foolish gossip about Mr. 
Hubbard, but told them all the Church and so- 
ciety, besides themselves, were so disgusted and 
prejudiced against him that they would do noth- 
ing for his support, and that many would not go 
to hear him preach ; and I quoted Deacon Marsh, 
[here Mr. Miller gave a knowing wink,] who, you 
know, has been laid up all winter with the rheu- 
matism. I told them I knew it was trying, but 
then we must be reconciled to the Lord’s will, 
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when Miss Squires said she didn’t believe the 
Lord had any thing to do with it/’ 

“Sharp, isn’t she ?’ said Esquire Jones ; “ but 
she won’t make any trouble ;” and the two men 
laughed. 

“T shall inform Mr. Hubbard how things stand,” 
said Mr. Miller, when I pay in the money, and I 
think it will all pass along quietly, and Mr. Hub- 
bard will take himself off before Jerry gets here,” 
and Mr. Miller rubbed his hands in a style which 
said, “Haven’t I done a good job, though ?” and 
the two men looked remarkably well pleased. 

“ What! cleaned and papered ?” said Mr. Hub- 
bard, as he entered his study, after a few days’ 
absence. 

“ Look in the parlor, papa,” said little Fanny. 

“ And nursery, too,” said little Willie. 

“ What is the matter, dear?” said Mrs. Hub- 
bard, who had watched in vain for her husband’s 
answering smile. “Do you prefer dingy walls, 
and soiled carpets and windows to bright ones ?” 

“You have unpacked all of the books, then ?” 
said Mr. Hubbard, without answering his wife. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Hubbard, “I have at last 
got the house thoroughly cleansed, and every 
thing unpacked and arranged, and I have planted 
creepers and morning-glories under the windows, 
and but what is the matter? You are cer- 
tainly sick, dear, and I will call the doctor.” 

“No; stay, Mary; I am only tired,” replied 
Mr. Hubbard, with a wan smile, while he thought, 
“ How can I tell hez all her labor is worse than 
useless, since we must so soon pack up again ?” 
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NAMAQUA LEGEND ABOUT THE HARE. 
NCE upon a time the moon called the hare, 
and commanded him to convey to man the 
following message : “ As I die and am born again, 
so you shall die and be again alive.” The hare 
hastened to obey; but instead of saying, “As I 
‘die and am born again,” he said, “ As I die and 
am not born again.” On his return, the moon in- 
quired what words he had conveyed to mankind ; 
and on being informed, the luminary exclaimed, 
“What! have you said to man, ‘As I die and 
am not born again? so you shall die and not be 
again alive” And with this he hurled a stick 
at the hare with such force as to split open his 
lips, which is the cause of the peculiar formation 
of this animal’s mouth. The hare quickly betook 
himself to flight, and is said to be flying to the 
present day. The old Namaquas used to say, 
“We are still enraged with the hare, because he 
has brought such a bad message, and we will not 
eat him.” 





NEW-YEAR’S EVE. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


N old man stood at a window in the last hour 
of the dying year, and gazed up with a look 
of wild despair at the shining heavens, and down 
again at the quiet, pure, white earth, on whose 
surface no being, he thought, could be so joyless 
and sleepless as he. A cemetery was before him, 
and conspicuous therein was an open grave, the 
ground around it covered, not with verdure, but 
with drifted snow. His mind reverted to the 
past. What had he to show for a long life ? 
naught but error, sin, and disease ; a wasted body, 
a corrupted soul, an old age full of remorse. The 
fair days of his youth turned upon him like phan- 
toms, and dragged his thoughts back to that blessed 
morning when his father first bade him choose be- 
tween the two ways of life ; the one leading along 
the sunny path of virtue into a broad and peaceful 
land full of light and plenty, and peopled by an- 
gels; the other hurrying the traveler down the 
winding ways of vice into a gloomy cave, full 
of blackness and darkness. 

With fierce agony he lifted his voice to heaven, 
“Give me again my youth! O, father, let me 
choose again, that I may make a wiser choice !” 
But his father and his youth were long gone by. 

Then, looking across the distant landscape, he 
saw will-o’-the-wisps dance over the marshes, and 
vanish away. “Even so,” he cried in bitterness, 
“have the days of my folly passed away.” He 
saw a shooting-star fall swiftly from heaven, and 
lost, as it were, in empty space. “Even thus,” 
he cried, “have the short-lived pleasures of sin 
vanished.” 

In the midst of his terror, the new-year’s chime 
from the adjoining steeple suddenly fell on his 
ear. He was strangely moved. He looked round 
the horizon and over the distant landscape, and 
he thought on the friends of his youth, who now, 
wiser and better than he, were enjoying honor and 


prosperity. Again he cried, “Ah! how different ’ 


had been the retrospect of life now, dear gate, 
had I followed your advice !” 

He covered his face—a thousand hot tears came 
gushing through his fingers. He could only groan, 
“Come again, my youth, come again!” And it 
did come again; for he awoke, and found it had 
been but a dream on New-Year’s eve, He was 
yet a youth, though, alas! a youth living in sin; 
but life was still before him, and he determined 
that, God helping him with a strength higher 
than his own, he would abandon forever the miry 
ways of vice, and start on the sunny path which 
leads to glory, honor, and immortality. 
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Stripturce Cabinet. 


THe Dance at Moscow.—“A time to dance ; a time 
to die.” —Ecel, iii, 2-4. 

During the occupancy of the city of Moscow by the 
French army, a party of officers and soldiers determined 
to have a military levee, and for this purpose chose the 
deserted palace of a nobleman, in the vault of which a 
large quantity of powder had been deposited. That 
night the city was set on fire. As the sun went down 
they began to assemble. The females who followed the 
fortunes of the French forces, were decorated for the oc- 
casion. The gayest and noblest of the army were there, 
and merriment reigned over the crowd. During the dance 
the fire rapidly approached them; they saw it coming, but 
feltnofear. At length the building next to the one which 
they occupied was on fire. Coming to the windows, they 
gazed upon the billows of fire which swept upon their fort- 
ress, and then returned to their amusement. Again and 
again they left their pleasure to watch the progress of 
the flames. Atlength the dance ceased, and the necessity 
of leaving the seene of merriment became apparent to 
all. They were enveloped in a flood of fire, and gazed 
on with deep and awful solemnity. At length the fire, 
communicating to their own building, caused them to 
prepare for flight, when a brave young officer, named 
Carnot, waved his jeweled glove above his head, and ex- 
claimed, “One dance more, and defiance to the flames.” 
Al, caught the enthusiasm of the moment, and, “one 
dance more, and defiance to the flames,” burst from the 
lips of all. The dance commenced ; louder and louder 
grew the sound of music, and faster and faster fell the 
pattering footsteps of dancing men and women, when 
suddenly they heard a ery, “The fire has reached the 
magazine! fly! fly for life!’ One moment they stood 
transfixed with horror; they did not know the magazine 
was there, and ere they recovered from their stupor, the 
vault exploded ; the build‘ng was shattered to pieces, and 
the dancers were hurried into a fearful eternity. 

Thus will it be in the final day. Men will be as care- 
less as were these ill-fated revelers. Methinks the hour 
has come, and I stand upon an eminence, from which I 
behold the vices and amusements of earth, I warn them 
and tell them that in such an hour as they think not, the 
Son of man cometh. With jeering laugh they ask, 
“Where is the promise of his coming?” I bid them pre- 
pare to meet their God. They reply, “Pleasure is our 
God.” I tell them of the awful judgment; a miserable 
eternity, and crying, “ priesteraft,” they again engage in 
the noisy revel. Soon an awful rumbling is heard in the 
A thousand voices tell them that the angels 
are rolling out the judgment throne. They reply, “One 
dance more, and defiance to that throne.” Suddenly the 
stars go out, the moon turns to blood, all nature is con- 
vulsed, and unusual panic seizes the hearts of all men, 
when, horror-struck, I see some Carnot turn his blood- 
shot eyes upon the burning world, and waving his jeweled 
band above his head,.exclaiming, “One dance more, and 
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heavens. 





| defiance to that flame ;” and ere that dance is done, the 


bolt is sped, the magazine of the universe explodes, and 
the time to dance is gone, GONE FOREVER, FOREVER. 


THe Mounrarn Cimper.— The pride of thine heart 
hath deceived thee, O thou that duwellest in the clefts of the 
rock, that holdest the hight of the hill: though thou shouldet 
make thy nest as high as the eagle, I will bring thee down 
Jrom thence, saith the Lord.” —Jer. xliz, 16. 

Yonder stands the mountain of ambition. See that 
man ascending. He may be one with purpose and heart 
like Cesar, or Alexander, or Hannibal, or Napoleon. At 
the foot of the mountain are brooks and swarded mead- 
ows ; cool recesses for quiet repose ; and ample domains for 
fruitful labors. There, too, if you will look, can be seen 
a shelter from the storm, and a covert from the heat ; and 
in the calm and leafy aisles the insects murmur and the 
wild birds sing. But as the adventurer ascends, step 
after step, with flushing cheek and panting breast, the 
way becomes more rocky, and the scenery more barren ; 
the flowers of the valley pass away and are lost; the 
streams plunge with hoarser clamor; the trees are no 
more fruit-producing. And when, at last, that adven- 
turer reaches the summit, rocky and icy, he finds himself 
bereaved of companionship by his very success. The air 
he inhales tingles in his veins, and he stands with a 
heaven of clearness but coldness over him, and a world 
of dreariness and death beneath him. See Alexander, 
with his eyes filled to tears because his conquests and 
murders could not extend to other worlds than this; see 
Hannibal, keeping the sword of his enemies from his 
heart, by copiously quaffing hemlock juice; see Cesar, 
with hands uplifted in the Roman Senate chamber, ex- 
claiming, as one whom, till now, he deemed his nearest 
friend is giving a fatal blow, “And thou, too, Brutus ;” 
see Napoleon, parading the sea-circled St. Helena, casting 
glances the wide waves over to the land of his exploits, 
and wishing once more to draw the sword, and to hear 
the drum roll, and the cannon speak, and millions quake 
before his advancing tread—miserable men all! in the 
highest reach of their ambition, they had worms at their 
hearts, and darkness and coldness beginning with their 
shadows to close around them forever ! 


Tue Frencn Soiprers SURRENDERING.—“ Woe to him 
that striveth with his Maker.”—Iea. xlv, 9. 

It is related in French history that belonging to a cer- 
tain division of the royal army, or rather constituting a 
division of that army, were a certain number of veteran 
soldiers—men whose trade was war, and who had, in con- 
flicts almost numberless, come off victorious. On a cer- 
tain occasion they were unexpectedly and suddenly sur- 
rounded. There was no escape, look which way they 
would. East, west, north, and south the encmy had 
closed in, and it was with these French soldiers to sur- 
render or die. What did they? They might have 
fought, and they might have slain numbers double of 
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their own. But they did not fight. 
charged, not a bayonet used. They surrendered, and at 
once. There was magnanimity in their surrender. 

Sinner, you may have fought long against God; but 
the time is coming—it is not far off—when you will find 
that your fighting time is over. God will conquer at 
last, even though he seems to delay now. Why not sur- 
render to him? More magnanimous to surrender than to 
fight, for in fighting you will assuredly be slain. 


Sieerine Gops.—* And it came to pass at noon, that 
Elijah mocked them, and said, Ory aloud ; for he is a 
god : either he is talking, or he ts pursuing, or he is on 
@ journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be 
awaked,”—1 Kings xviii, 27. 

Homer’s deities are represented as traveling, disputing, 
fighting, feasting, and sleeping. According to Lucian, 
there are certain chinks in heaven through which Jupiter 
at certain times only hears prayer. The Cretan Jupiter 
was painted without ears, Of Diana the priests said, 
that being present at Alexander’s birth, she could not be 
present at Epherus, to preserve her temple, which was 
then set on fire and burnt down. In Hindoo and Bud- 
dhist legends, all manner of exploits are ascribed to the 
gods. They are considered also as consuming much of 
their time insleep. According to some, the great Brahma 
exists consciously but half his time ; and Buddha in most 
of the temples is not only represented standing and 
teaching, as well as sitting, but in a recumbent posture 
asleep. 

But our God neither sleepeth nor slumbereth. His 
eyes are at all times in every place ; nor is there any thing 
hidden from his sight. 


Skin ror Sxkry, OR THE REDEMPTION OF A Man’s 
Lire.—“And Satan answered the Lord, and said, Skin 
Jor skin; yea, all that a man hath, will he give for his 
life.”—Job ii, 4. 

This passage, imperfectly explained by most commenta- 
tors, is, by Mr. Robinson, set in so clear a light, that the 
reader will be better satisfied with a quotation, than an 
abriégment. “Before the invention of money, trade used 
to be carried on by barter, that is, by exchanging one 
commodity for another. The man who had been hunting 
in the woods for wild beasts, would carry their skins to 
market, and exchange them with the armorer for so many 
bows and arrows. As these traffickers were liable to be 
robbed, they sometimes agreed to give a party of mena 
share for defending them; and skins were a very ancient 
tribute. With them they redeemed their own shares of 
property and their lives. It is to one or both of these 
customs, that the text alludes, as a proverb. Imagine 
one of these primitive fairs—a multitude of people from 
all parts, of different tribes and languages, in a broad 
field, all overspread with various commodities to be ex- 
changed. Imagine this fair to be held after a good hunt- 
ing season, and a bad harvest. The skinners are numer- 
ous, and clothing cheap. Wheat, the staff of life, is 
scarce, and the whole fair dread a famine. How many 
skins this year will a man give for this necessary article, 
without which he and his family must inevitably die? 
Why, each would add to the heap, and put skin upon 
skin, for all the skins that a man hath, will he give for his 
life. Imagine the wheat-growers, of whom Job was one, 
carrying home the skins, which they had taken for wheat. 


Imagine the party engaged to protect them, raising the 





Not a gun was dis- 
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tribute, and threatening if it were not paid, to put them 
to death. What proportion of skins would these mer- 
chants give, in this case of necessity? Skin upon skin, all 


| the skins that they have, will they give for their lives. The 





proverb then means, that we should save our lives at any 
price.” 


THe Wortp anp Works or Deiry.—“I meditate on all 
thy works; I muse on the work of thy hands.”—Psalm 
exliii, 5. 

If we have but a spark of spiritual life, we know that 
impure feelings are not cherished as we survey God’s 
glorious works, but that all grossness, and littleness, and 
selfishness then seem inconsistent with the scene; and 
the soul shakes herself free from the petty cares and vex- 
ations of life, and soars on wings of devotion toward the 
throne of the Eternal. Sometimes, when I have gazed 
on a secluded valley in a mountain region, when the sun 
was pouring into it a flood of splendor, and the calm of a 
Sabbath morning prevailed, and the natural beauty of 
the scene was enough to make one fancy that it had es- 
caped the primal curse, or retained, at least, some trace 
of Eden’s loveliness, I have thought, surely they must 
be holy men and women who dwell here—forgetting for 
the moment that to the darkened eye all things are dark, 
and that the seared heart is insensible to nature’s most 
potent charms. When I have seen the cloud floating in 
the splendor of a summer sunset, I have likened it to.an 
angel’s chariot, and have sought to fit myself for inter- 
course with the holy ones who inhabit the spirit-land. 
When in the cloudy day the sun’s rays, streaming through 
some narrow opening, have formed a visible pillar of light, 
I have been reminded of the ladder which rose above the 
patriarch in his dream, on which angels ascended and 
descended, and have prayed that there might always be 
such communication between my soul and heaven. When 
I see the trees on the hill-side, with their tapering tops 
standing out against the clear blue sky, they appear to 
me fingers of nature pointing to God, and inviting men to 
worship and adore. The mountain reminds me, as I walk 
in its shadow, of the littleness of man, and appears to me 
2 monument of nature, testifying that there is a-God, for 
none but God could rear a structure so sublime. It is in 
such moments that I can best see the beauty, and drink 
into the spirit, of those glorious lines of the poet : 


“Ye ice falls! ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopped at once amidst their maddest plunge! 
Motionless torrents! silent cataracts! 
Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet? 
Gop! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, Gop! 
Gop! sing, ye meadow streams, with gladsome voice a 
Ye pine groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 
And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous; fall shall thander Gop!” 


And, 0! if in this world there be scenes so fitted to in- 
spire devotion, what will that world be which God pre- 
pares for the habitation of his redeemed and glorified 
ones! May it not be a temple as well as a palace—a 
grand cathedral in which devotion is embodied, every 
scene and every sound of which will bear the soul on 
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high, and reflecting in all its parts the image of its great 
Creator ! 


Tue ALPINE TRAVELERS.—“Bear ye one another's bur- 
dens.” —G@al. vi, 2. 

A traveler, who was passing over the Alps, was over- 
taken by a snow-storm at the top of a high mountain. 
The cold became intense. The air was thick with sleet, 
and the piercing wind seemed to penetrate into his bones. 
Still the traveler, for a time, struggled on. But at last 
his limbs were quite benumbed—a heavy drowsiness be- 
gan to creep over him—his feet almost refused to move; 
and he lay down on the snow to give way to that fatal 
sleep, which is the last stage of extreme cold, and from 
which he would certainly never have waked up again in 
this world. Just at that moment he saw another poor 
traveler coming up along the road. The unhappy man 
seemed to be, if possible, even in a worse condition than 
himself—for he, too, could scarcely move ; all his powers 
were frozen, and he appeared just on the point to die. 

When he saw this poor man, the traveler, who was just 
going to lie down to sleep, made a great effort. He roused 
himself up, and he crawled—for he was scarcely able to 
walk—to his fellow-sufferer. 

He took his hands into his own, and tried to warm 
them. He chafed his iemples; he rubbed his feet; he 
applied friction to his body. And all the time he spoke 
cheering words in his ear, and tried to comfort him. 

As he did this, the dying man began to revive; his 
powers were restored, and he felt able to go forward. 
But this was not all; for-his kind benefactor, too, was 
recovered by the efforts he had made to save his friend. 
The exertion of rubbing made the blood circulate again 
in his own body. He grew warm by trying to warm the 
other. His drowsiness went off, he no longer wished to 
sleep, his limbs returned again to their proper force, and 
the two travelers went on their way together, happy, and 
congratulating one another on their escape. 

Soon the snow-storm passed away, the mountain was 
crossed, and they reached their homes in safety. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF PatTrENcE.—“ All the days of my 
appointed time will I wait, till my change come.”—Job 
xiv, 14, 

Let us wait patiently, then, and look calmly up to the 
angry waves that rise on either side, while our frail bark 
lies in the “trough of the sea;” for, buoyed up by faith 
and hope, we shall mount again to the surface in our 
Master’s good time. I remember once, while quite young, 
my interest and impatience in dn experiment over a chrys- 
alis. I had taken it from its natural position, and laid it 
in the sun, hoping thus to hasten a development. I de- 
sired to disembarrass it of its odious form, and emanci- 
pate it from such a prison. I found, however, that I had 
intermeddled with a higher work than I was called upon 
todo. I had undertaken a task for which I was not edu- 
cated. And after lifting the gossamer fold that, but for 
my ignorance, would have soon opened for the issuing 
forth of a perfected being, to follow in its nature an up- 
ward course, I destroyed, by my premature efforts, the 
object of my curiosity, which fell to the earth never more 
to rise. 

It does not follow that, although waiting, we need be 
idle, While suppressing impatience, we are exercising 
a virtue, bringing our wills into subjection; and at the 
same time we may be usefully applying our physical 
powers. It is indispensable with Divine order that this 





‘ 


dross around the soul be thrown off by the discipline of 
darkness, of slowness of struggles and of submission. 
Trees are shaken by the storm, and the clods around 
the roots are loosened and lightened for their strength 
and increase. Could we but bring ourselves to see that 
outward opposition may be the direct means of perfecting 


‘in the end our best plans, and that during a season of com- 


parative inaction and apparent suspension of all progress a 
great work is silently going on, like the process of falling 
dew during the darkness of night, then we should be ful- 
filling our duty to our Maker and to ourselves. It is not 
half so hard to execute orders given as to wait the time 
for orders. Here is the true discipline which so many 
need, but so few attain. 


Toe SHEPHERD AND HIS CHILD.—“ Jf he cut off—or 
gather together, then who can hinder him ?”—Job xi, 10. 

To a lady, who was bitterly lamenting the death of an 
infant child, Bishop Heber related the following beautiful 
apologue, as one with which he had himself been affected : 
A-shepherd was mourning over the death of his favorite 
child, and in the passionate and rebellious feeling of his 
heart, was bitterly complaining, that what he loved most 
tenderly, and was in itself most lovely, had been taken 
from him. Suddenly, a stranger of grave and venerable 
appearance stood before him, and beckoned him forth into 
the field. It was night, and not a word was spoken till 
they arrived at the fold, when the stranger thus addressed 
him: “When you select one of these lambs from the 
flock, you choose the best, and most beautifal among 
them; why should you murmur, because I, the good 
Shepherd of the sheep, have selected from those which 
you have nourished for me, the one which was most fitted 
for my eternal fold?” The mysterious stranger was seen 
no more, and the father’s heart was comforted and strength- 
ened by the kind words spoken. 


Sorrow 1n THE Heart.—“Even in laughter the heart is 
sorrowful; and the end of that mirth is heaviness.” —Prov- 
erbs xiv, 13. 

A French physician was once consulted by a person 
who was subject to most gloomy fits of melancholy. He 
advised his patient to mix in scenes of gayety, and par- 
ticularly to frequent the Italian theater ; and added, “ If 
Carline does not expel your gloomy complaint, your case 
must be desperate indeed.” The reply of the patient is 
worthy the attention of all those who frequent such 
places in search of happiness, as it shows the unfitness 
and insufficiency of these amusements. “Alas! sir, I am 
Carline ; and while I divert all Paris with mirth, and 
make them almost die with laughter, I myself am dying 
with melancholy and chagrin.” 


XERXES AND THE HELLEsPont.—“Pharaoh hath said, 
My river is mine own, and I have made it for myself.”— 
Beekiel xxix, 3. 

When the force of the current had carried away the 
temporary bridge which Xerxes had caused to be thrown 
over the Hellespont, on his grand expedition into Greece, 
he was so enraged, that he not only ordered the heads 
of the workmen to be struck off, but, like a madman, 
inflicted lashes upon the sea, to punish it for its inso- 
lence ; he, moreover, affected to hold it in future under 
his control, by throwing fetters into it! “A striking 
proof,” adds the historian, “how much the possession of 
despotic power tends not only to corrupt the heart, but 
even to weaken and blind the understanding.” 
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Papers Critical, Exegetical, and Philosophical. 


IS THE SOUL TRANSMITTED, OR CREATED ?* 

Our readers will indulge us in one or two remarks con- 
cerning the papers which appear in this department. We 
know very many of those who read these pages are inter- 
ested in the discussion of theological and philosophical 
questions, however abstruse they may be. It is to meet 
this demand, as well as to indulge our own predilection for 
such inquiries, that this series of papers was projected 
and has been carried on. With an irresistible impulse 
to be pushing out our inquiries to the utmost verge of 
attainable knowledge in the profound science of man and 
redemption, we could not well rest without some such 
subject before us for inquiry and research. Indeed, we 
may call these our “theological recreations,” for such 
they are to us. But it must be obvious to our readers 
that the limits within which these papers must be re- 
stricted, often preclude that systematic and full develop- 
ment of our theological and Biblical questions, which, 
under other circumstances, would be desirable. But we 
shall endeavor in each paper to give, so far as may be 


| of predestination,” had little objection to creaiiniem. On 





practicable, a condensation of the most important and | 
| of creation; then original or hereditary depravity, se 
| far as the soul is concerned, is a thing impossible. If 
tion of the pre-existence of the soul, and at least fur- | 
nished the data for the demonstration of its incompati- | 
bility with either reason or revelation. Here, then, a new | 


striking facts and arguments upon the subject in hand. 
In two papers preceding, we have discussed the ques- 


questjon comes up; that is, the origin of the soul— 


whether it is created directly by God, and imparted from | 
him to the body ; or whether it ig derived, as the body is, 


from the parents. 
atiniem or traducianiem, which elicited so much discus- 
sion among “ the Fathers.” 

It is not a mere speculative question ; for it holds a 
most important relation to the doctrine of the total de- 
pravity of our nature, and also to that of redemption. 
The most important doctrines of the Gospel, then, can 
not be separated from this question in human psychol- 
ogy ; nor can he who would sound the depths of those 
doctrines avoid it, abstruse and difficult as it may seem. 

The general opinion, held very loosely and vaguely in- 
deed, seems to be that the soul is created, and does not 
come by transmission from parents, as the body does. 
Many loosely infer this from the mode of Adam’s crea- 
tion ; though no strict analogies will warrant the infer- 
ence. The Romish Church has steadily received and 
taught it. When her purer theology became intermixed 
with the speculations of philosophy, the teaching of Ar- 
istotle that the soul comes into man from without— 
Sup2zSe—from God, acquired an authority rarely ques- 
tioned in that Church through all the ages that .suc- 
ceeded. So, also, most of the earlier Calvinistic theo- 
logians, “ viewing the justice of God from the stand-point 





* The following are the authorities to which we have mainly 
referred in this discussion : 
History of Doctrines. By K. B. Hagenbach. 


The Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Wilberforce. 

Constitution of the Human Soul. 

Christian Review, October, 1856. 


By Archdeacon 


By R. 8. Storrs, D. D. 


This is the celebrated question of ere- | 
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the other hand, the Lutherans generally rejected it—re- 
garding it as an offspring of heathen philosophy, unwar- 
ranted by revelation, and at war with the doctrines of the 
Gospel. Such is about the historical status of this ques- 
tion. We wonder that it has received so little attention, 
and that its importance in Biblical psychology is so little 
understood. 

We do not think it necessary, in this discussion, to no- 
tice the distinction some make between the “ spirit” and 
the “soul.” It is one of the niceties of modern specula- 
tion, which can ayail little in an inquiry like that be- 
fore us. 

That we may not be misapprehended, we state again 
what appears to us to be the fact in the case; namely, 
The first man was a direct work of creation, soul and 
body ; but in all cases of descent, the soul is transmitted 
from the parents, as well as the body. 

I. This is proved, first, from original or hereditary de- 
pravity. If the body only is derived by transmission 
from Adam, while each separate soul is a direct work 


each soul is created by God as it comes into existence, 
then it must be holy, or God must be charged with mak- 
ing it unholy, and thus as being the author of evil. But 
on the other hand, if the soul is transmitted from the 
parents, as the body is, the psychical conditions of those 
parents would also, in a greater or less degree, be trans- 
mitted—a fact of which we shall make use by and by, in 
this discussion. 

We know that some have attempted to evade the force 
cf this argument by assuming that the soul, though di- 
vinely created when it enters into connection with the 
depraved or sensual body derived from Adam, becomes a 
partaker of that sensuality. But the reader will not fail 
to perceive that this makes the depravity of the soul or 
spirit dependent upon the incident of its connection with 
a depraved body. So that the objector, after all, is com- 
pelled to ignore the original depravity of the soul. In 
fact, if we assume that the soul of each individual is a 
work of immediate creation, it must of necessity follow, 
that there can be no hereditary depravity which em- 
braces our whole personality. 

Now, what is the lesson of human consciousness upon 
this subject? We think it not too much to say that 
when the individual becomes fully conscious of his moral 
individuality, there comes along also the consciousness 
that that moral individuality—in fine, the whole spirit- 
ual as well as physical nature—is involved in sin. There 
is no consciousness within us, which will permit us to 
look upon the body as distinct from the soul, and charge 
upon that the depravity of our nature, regarding it as a 
trap in which the soul has been insnared. This con- 
sciousness recognizes sin as the condition of our whole 
being—soul as well as body. 

Holy Writ is equally clear. It is emphatic in teaching 
that our depravity inheres in the psychical elements of 
our nature, as well as in the body. Its description of 
the fallen state.is, that “the carnal mind is enmity 























against God ;” that “every imagination of the thoughts 
is only evil.” It is filthiness of the spirit as well ae of 
the flesh; and the sentence of death is upon “the soul 
that sinneth,” as well as upon the body. We can not, 
then, resist the conviction that the psychical elements 
of our nature come by transmission and not by direct 
creation. For in attempting to escape from this, we are 
compelled either to charge the Almighty with the au- 
thorship of evil, or to deny the total depravity of our 
nature—either of which assumptions is inconsistent with 
reason and Revelation. 

II. The completion of the works of creation prior to the 
Sabbath, and the rest upon that day, may be regarded as 
marking the boundary line between what was immediate 
and what was mediate in the creating work of God. The 
work of creation is represented as being completed when 
God rested on the seventh day. “ Thus the heavens and 
the earth were finished ;’ “God ended his work which he 
had made ;” “ He rested from all his work, which God cre- 
ated and made.” This Sabbath of rest marks the transi- 
tion point between the direct creative work of God and 
that of his mediate or administrative creation. And thus 
a significance pertains to God’s rest on the seventh day, 
of deep import as the dividing line between the direct 
and the mediate in creation. 

Ill. The Bible does not discriminate between the manner 
of the soul’s origin and that of the body. It speaks of 
the whole man as being begotten, being born. If one 
part of man’s nature was begotten and the other created, 
there would assuredly be some discrimination in the Bi- 
ble, when speaking upon the subject. 

Certain passages, it is true, assert that the soul was 
made by God. Thus, “The souls which I have made,” 
Isaiah lvii, 16 ; “ As the Lord liveth, that made us this 
soul,” Jer. xxxviii, 16; “ And formeth the spirit of man 
within him,” Zech. xii, 1; “The breath of the Almighty 
hath given me life,” Job xxxiii, 4. 

It is obvious that we can not take these passages in an 
absolute sense—as implying direct or immediate creation. 
For the creation of the body is asserted with equal em- 
phasis. Thus, “Thine hands have made me, and fash- 
ioned me round about; . .. thuu hast made me as the 
clay; . . . thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh, and 
hast fenced me with bones and sinews,” Job x, 8-11; 
“The Spirit of God hath made me;...I also am 
formed out of clay,” Job xxxiii, 4,6; “Thy hands have 
made me and fashioned me,” Psalm exix, 73 ; “I am fear- 
fully and wonderfully made; marvelous are thy works,” 
Psalm exxxix, 14. 

What, then, do thesé declarations imply? Certainly, 
nothing less than this, that the body is created in the 
same sense as the soul. Not, indeed, necessarily that 
either is an immediate work of creation ; but that both 
are sprung from God mediately. These and kindred pas- 
sages, evidently express nothing more than that the final 
and absolute cause of our physical as well as spiritual 
being is God. 

IV. The creation of woman affords, at least, a pre- 
sumption for the transmission of the spiritual life. Dr. 
Franz Delitseh, in his Biblical Psychology, says, with 
great force, “The act of the Divine iuxvwer—in breath- 
tng—in which the psychical life of man originated, was 
not repeated at the creation of woman—Gen. ii, 24—for 
which reason Paul says—1 Cor. xi, 8—without any lim- 
itation, yuri e¢ avdpoc”—the woman is from the man. In 
fact, this is the foundation of the homogeneity of the two, 
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and also of the race. According to the Seripture, then, 
while the woman is s avdpoc—from the man—the whole 
race is ¢£ woe a:maros—from one pair. Acts xvii, 26. 

This acquires additional force when we remember that 
the relation of the woman to the man is typical of the 
relation of the Church to Christ. Her life—that is, the 
life of the Church—comes not alone from the body of 
Christ, but also from his Spirit. So, running back from 
the antitype to the type, we must infer that, while the 
woman’s body was derived from the man’s, so also was 
her psychical life derived from his. 

V. The transmission of psychical as well as physical 
characteristics from parents to children is a still farther 
evidence that the soul is derived by generation and not 
by a new creation. That children resemble their parents 
not only in physical characteristics, but also in mental, is 
a fact of every-day observation. This seems to occur 
with a constancy which warrants the conviction that it is 
one of the permanent laws of nature. Indeed, the pres- 
ervation of species is dependent upon this lew. 

The bodily form, size, complexion, color of the hair, 
expression of countenance, and even peculiarities of man- 
ner, are transmitted often from parents to children. So 
also are diseases—such as scrofula and consumption—or 
tendencies to certain diseases, transmitted—robustness of 
constitution and longevity also. In some families, gen- 
eration after generation, the individuals suffer from the 
decay of teeth, or the hair prematurely turns gray. The 
same is true of mental characteristics. Numerous cases 
are on record where a specific appetite or passion has been 
transmitted from father to son. Mental idiosyncracies, 
tendencies to insanity, and the like, are often handed 
down as the heritage of children through several gen- 
erations. 

These are not mere coincidences, but obviously the 
result of law. 

We may fairly presume that both parents transmit 
their organizations to their offspring—the one effecting 
essential modifications in the other. In this way may 
the apparent exceptions to the law of transmission and 
the anomalies that appear be accounted for. 

We can account for this transmission of psychical char- 
acteristics only on the supposition that the soul, like the 
body, comes by transmission from the parents, and not 
by direct creation. 

VI. The analogies of creation-are against the idea that 
each separate soul is made by a distinct and immediate 
creative act of God. We have a lesson from the animal 
species. The transmission of physical adaptations and 
peculiarities, as well as special instincts, can not be ques- 
tioned. The young hippopotami, though the dam may 
have been shot at the moment of their birth, without in- 
struction, will make for the water, moved by their de- 
rived instinct, and be as much at home in the new ele- 
ment as though they had received tuition in regard to 
their motions and the element in which they should move. 
So of the turtle. Hatehed out in the sand by the warmth 
of the sun, and, never having seen the parent turtle, it 
moves with rapid strides for the water—manifesting the 
same instincts and propensities possessed by the parent. 

We have already recognized the order of transmission 
as one of the laws of nature. A modern writer says upon 
this point : 

“Were tiis law not constant, there eould be no con- 
stancy of species ; the horse might engender an elephant, 
the squirrel might be the progeny of a lioness, the tad- 
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pole of atapir. The law, however, is constant. During 
thousands of years the offspring has continued to exhibit 
the structure, the instincts, and all the characteristics of 
the parents.” 

The same law prevails in the vegetable world. The 
characteristics of sex universally prevail here as in the 
animal creation, and each vegetable pair transmit their 
individual aptitudes and tendencies to the young plant 
begotten by them. The young acorn will develop itself 
into the oak, and not into the pumpkin-vine. One class 
of germs invariably produce creepers, which carefully 
throw out their tendrils, seeking something to which 
they may cling; and they can be made to produce noth- 
ing else. Now, all these aptitudes and tendencies lie in- 
folded in the original germ. This germ is from the par- 
ent stock, and by the mysterious transmission of nature 
received from that parent stock not only the hidden ele- 
ment of vegetable life, but also these latent aptitudes 
and tendencies. 

Such is the universal law relating to every thing, in 
the creation of God, which transmits life. The analogies 
of nature, then, afford a strong presumption, to say the 
least, that the human race are not exempted from this 
law. 

VIL. The Incarnation is also a suggestive fact upon 
this point. The human person of Christ, including both 
soul and body, is represented in the Scriptures, without 
limitation, as a generation and not as a Divine creation. 
“Verily he took not on him the nature of angels; but he 
took on him the seed of Abraham.” Hebrewsii,16. This 
is not a creation, but a reception. He comes into the 
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line of humanity, and takes upon him, or receives the | 


entire nature of man, 


“He is,” says Mr. Delitsch, “ac- | 


cording to his human nature, wise roy Seod—the son of | 


God; but so that he is, at the same time, in every sense, | 


vide red aySpamrcv—the son of man. He has every thing 
belonging to the essential condition of humanity. On 
the one hand, partly «& mviuuaros dzicv, on the other, 
partly ix yuverée. Christ has, from Mary, through the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, not only his body, but also 
his spirit and his soul. It is only upon this supposition 
that he can be called our brother. And it is only upon 
the supposition that, with respect to all the essentials of 
human nature, he has his roots in his oneness with hu- 
manity, that it was possible for him to effect a universal 
redemption of mankind.”* This seems to us to be con- 
clusively put. So say the old theologians: Si Christus 
non assumpsisset animam ob anima Maria, animam hu- 

non redemisset, if Christ had not assumed his 
soul from the soul of Mary, he had not redeemed the 
soul of man. 

Indeed, unless there were vested in the nature of Christ 
“all things appertaining to the perfection of man’s na- 
ture”’—the psychical as well as the physical elements— 
and unless these were derived through our humanity, 
there is no basis of brotherhood, and consequently none 
for redemption. To redeem us, he must not only be made 
like us, but he must be one of us—“ the soed of the wo- 
man.” Not only redemption, but also the resurrection, 
comes through the imbedding of Christ in our common 
humanity,; for “by MAN came also the resurrection of 
the dead.” 

VIII. The reality of a common humanity finds its basis 
in the fact that the whole nature of man is transmitted 








* Christian Review, October, 1856, p. 523, 





from parents to offspring. We see a race of beings, the 
individuals of which resemble each other in features, or- 
gans, understanding, affections, and passions, The orig- 
inal type of this race is reproduced in endless succession, 
and never once are its characteristics lost. There must, 
then, be some fixed principle of connection between the 
individuals of the race by which the uniformity of type 
is preserved in all their successions. It is thus that we 
get the idea of the race as a whole, as an aggregate ; and 
of human nature, as the pervading element that marks 
a race, extending to all its individuals, and comprising 
all its common elements. An individual may be created 
possessing similar characteristics ; but it does not partake 
of this nature. It is, in fact, another nature, but like 
unto the former. Human nature has actual reference to 
one common ancestor, and the connection of its parts is 
analogous to “that interdependency of structure which 
unites the different portions of an organic agent into 
a co-ordinate whole.” This connection relates to our 
inner being, as well as to our animal nature. There is a 
kindredship of the spirit as well as of the flesh. 

A common humanity, reaching up to and embracing 
the higher elements of our nature, is the basis of Christ’s 
union with humanity. It is thus that he took man’s na- 
ture, and became identified with him; that he assumed a 
common relation to all mankind. Mr. Wilberforce says, 
“This is why the existence of human nature is a thing 
too precious to be surrendered to the subtilties of logic, 
because upon its existence depends the real marhood of 
Christ, which renders him a copartner with ourselves.” 
He also adds that, upon the reality of this fact is built 
that peculiar connection between God and man which is 
implied in mediation. 

When Christ assumed man’s nature, he allied himself 
to our common humanity, by the actual adoption of that 
transmitted being, which related him to the rest. His di- 
vine personality, indeed, he did not surrender; but 
wrapped around it, so to speak, the earthly clothing of 
perfect manhood. It is not a God reduced to the level 
of humanity, as heathenism would have represented, but 
it is God actually becoming man, becoming a partaker of 
the hereditary characteristics of the race, so far as they 
were comprised in its original and perfect constitution, 
and thus qualifying himself to be the representative of 
his brethren. The new and heavenward impulse giver 
to our humanity by the entrance of the second Adam into 
its ranks, comprises in its ultimate results not only re- 
demption but sanctification and eternal life. 

We can prosecute our inquiry no further. What we 
had first regarded as a mere abstraet, speculative ques- 
tion, is found to enter practically and Jargely into the 
principles of the Divine government, especially as revealed 
in the remedial dispensation. Nor do the practical bear- 
ings of the subject end here, The fact that not only the 
bodily, but also the psychical elements of humanity— 
stamped with individual peculiarities—are transmitted 
from parents to offspring, is a fact pregnant with mural 
teaching, and constitutes the mysterious handwriting 
which foreshadows responsibilities tremendous beyond all 
conception. 

There are other arguments we have been compelled to 
omit. There are alsoa few Scripture texts we should 
like to examine, as well as a few philosophical objections ; 
but our discussion has already been protracted beyond 
the limits we had intended. We may resume the subject 
at some future period. 
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Stems, Riterary, Seientific, and Beligions. 


Rev. P. P. Sanprorp, D. D.—This eminent and aged 
servant of the Lord Jesus Christ died. at his residence, in 
Tarrytown, N. Y., January 14, aged 76. “Father Sand- 
ford” entered thé ministry in 1807; and had, therefore, 
nearly completed his half century in the itinerant ranks, 
when called away to his reward. Dr. Sandford was one 
of the soundest and most thoroughly read theologians the 
Church has ever produced ; he was a man of clear per- 
ceptions, 8ound judgment, and of inflexible integrity. In 
fact, his invincible adherence to what he conceived to be 
duty, was a marked trait in his character; and to it all 
feeling seemed to be more completely subordinated than 
in any other man we ever knew. Yet he was, however, by 
no means deficient in feeling and sympathy, as some have 
supposed. His was not, it is true, an indiscriminate so- 





ciality, which is too often without much depth or signifi- | 
cance ; but within the circle of his intimacies, he was | 


genial, affable, and sympathetic. In his prime, he was a 
giant in the pulpit; we have heard elderly members 
speak of the vivid impressions, still remaining, of sermons 
preached by him at camp and quarterly meetings, thirty 
years ago. Latterly, his bodily energies have been en- 
feebled by age and disease ; but his intellect retained its 
clearness, and much of its power, and his patience, perse- 
verance, and endurance in labor knew no bounds, He 
was equally distinguished for his wisdom in the highest 
councils of the Church. It has been our good fortune to 
be with him much at different times, and to know him 
well, and when we speak of him we know whereof we 
affirm. In him, one of the great lights of the Church has 
been removed. 


A Contrast IN SaLarses.—The captains in the United 
States navy get, as their annual pay, $4,500, and $3,500 
when off duty on leave. The commanders in the navy 
get $2,500 a year; the lieutenants $1,200, and the sur- 
geons of the fleet $1,500. Episcopalian ministers get, on 
an average, about $500 a year in the U.S.; Presbyterian 
preachers a little less ; Methodist preachers about $420; 
and Baptist preachers about $400. 


Enpurine Coip.—It is wonderful how much cold a 
man can be inured to withstand. In Dr. Kane’s Journal 
it is stated that one of his party, George Riley, who was 
of a robust constitution and cheerful temper, could sleep 
in the open air on a sledge, with the thermometer at 30° 
below zero, without experiencing any ill effects. Some 
Esquimaux Indians who had killed a walrus, and who 
floated out to sea, got on to an iceberg with their dogs 
and walrus. The berg remaining stationary, they were 
compelled to remain on it twenty-nine days. When they 
escaped from their ice-prison, they seemed as active and 
healthy as ever. 


Tae Hawartan Race.—So rapid has been the decrease 
of the Hawaiian race, that many scientific men have pro- 
nounced their extinction, at an early date, positive. But 
facts are beginning to show that there is nothing in the 
physical condition of the natives to necessitate such a re- 
sult; and it is now quite clear that a Christian civiliza- 
tion, with a fair and open field, would effect their deliver- 





ance. Already it has done much to check the downward 
tendency, so strong at first ; and the following table shows 
that if there were no outward influences to dread, we 
might soon pronounce the victory won. 


Year. Births. Deaths. Excess of Deaths. 
1851 2,424 5,792 3,368 
1852 1,852 2,822 - 970 
1853 1,513 8,026 6,513 
1854 1,381 1,439 58 
1855 1,842 1,885 43 


These figures show a decided and most gratifying de- 
crease. The cause of the great number of deaths in 1853 
was the small-pox. 


Tue Hicnest MounTaIn IN THE WORLD.—At a meet- 
ing of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, it was announced 
that Colonel Waugh, Surveyor General of India, had 
completed bis computations of the positions and eleva- 
tions of the peaks of the Himalayas. The result was to 
depose the mountain Kanchinjinga from its throne as the 
highest point on the earth’s surface. That distinction 
belongs for the present to a peak one hundred mifles from 
Kanchinjinga, and between that mountain and Kataman- 
doo. This peak is ascertained to be 29,052 feet above the 
sea level ; Kanchinjinga is 28,156 feet, and Dewalaragri, 
the mountain which “school geographies” persist in call- 
ing “the highest mountain in the known world,” 26,826 
feet. The mountain has no name intelligible to civilized 
man, and Col. Waugh has, therefore, ventured to de- 
nominate it “Mount Everest,” after a former surveyor 
general. 


RESPIRATION AND PULSATION IN CoNnsUMPTION.—A 
writer in the British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Re- 
view, who has made upward of three thousand observa- 
tions upon this subject, among others, draws the following 
inference. 

The sitting and standing postures in consumption call 
for more expenditure of power, and tend to produce more 
subsequent exhaustion than in health, and the lying pos- 
ture would save the strength. The effect upon respira- 
tion is much less, and especially in the standing posture. 
Hence the latter practice tends further to exhaust the 
system by increasing the blood motion, and also the en- 
trance of air into the system. 

High temperature, with the accompaniment of dry air, 
also tends to rapid exhaustion, by greatly increasing the 
blood motion, and greatly lessening the introduction of 
air; and, on the contrary, low temperature and moisture 
increase aerification of the biood, and lessen the rapidity 
of the blood current. Hence, in consumption, a moder- 
ately cool and moist air is the mdst conducive to health, 
and the hot summer season must induce exhaustion. No 
one should be sent to a hotter climate who bears heat 
badly. But if he bear it well, and need a milder air, he 
will not be more exhausted, and particularly if the air be 
rather moist. 

PiuraLiTry oF Wor.ps.—A writer in the Edinburgh 


Review says that the idea of a plurality of worlds has 
been gradually developed, till men have come to believe 
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| 
that not only the planets, but also the shining stars of | 


the boundless firmament in all their countless myriads, 
must be seats both of life and of sentient intelligence, 


capable of enjoying and employing its faculties and at- | 


tributes. Modern astronomy has also gone out far beyond 
the boundary of the star firmament, and there it has 
descried, lying in immeasurable distance, faint definite 
clouds of filmy light, which, even to good telescopes, look, 
as they float in the chasms of darkness, like whisps of 
pale phosphorescent mist. At first these were taken to 
be the vaporous comets of the remote universe, and they 
were called “nebulw ” by their discoverers. In process 
of time, however, as the construction of the telescope was 
rendered more perfect, it was fou: ' that some of these 
light clouds were really clouds of s' 


Tae Baptist CHURCH IN THE . :TED StTarEes.— 
Of regular Baptists in the United States there are....... 869,462 
Of Anti-Mission Baptists..............cc-screrssesseeeseseserecses 5 
Of Freewill Baptists................0000+ Weccecee 
General Baptists...............cccccrcccecseres 
DOUCET OTIC oc rcccccvccocccccesccccesscoccccseccsees cosecoces 









In the British provinces.. 
West India Islands................+ 


Cost or 4 Man.—The average cost, with interest, of 
raising any person to the age of twenty-one, will equal 
$1,000. This is invested—what is the investment worth ? 
It will cost $100 a year to support him. To this add a 
mind, and in what an extraordinary ratio has the person’s 
value been raised! He can now earn, suppose $300 a 
year; that equals $400 above the value of the idiot, 
which is to be set down to the credit of mind. 

Now, add education, perfecting him from birth to ma- 
turity, and what can he earn? Is $1,000 a year too 
much to allow? This is $600 more than the uneducated 
man is allowed; and how highly must we rate the ex- 
pense of education? It could not average $700, which 


Piterary 


NEW BOOKS. 

Tae Constitution or THE Human Sov. comprises 
six lectures delivered by Dr. R. S. Storrs. They are 
the commencement. of a series of four lectures on “ The 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God as manifested in 
his Works,” to be delivered in the city of Brooklyn; and 
for which provision was made in the will of tffe late Au- 
gustus Graham. These lectures treat of, “The Soul, as 
Endowed with Personal Life—Capable of Knowledge— 
Endowed for Virtue—Equipped for Beneficent Opera- 
tion—Prepared for Happiness—Constituted for a Future 
Destiny.” We sat down to the reading of this work, ex- 
pecting rare intellectual entertainment. And, indeed, we 
found much in it to please and profit us. There are beau- 
ties of thought and of style, there are instances of dis- 
criminating analysis and of vivid description, which in 
vonnection with the steady and strong current of thought, 
bear the reader onward to the end, delighting and in- 
structing him all the way. Yet the work is marked by 
defects. It is too diffuse, too ornate. The matter ought 
to have been comprised in half, or at least two-thirds, 





EPOSITORY. 





therefore yields 100 per cent. People usually count the 
cost of growth and sustenance of the body as part of 
| the expense of education; but this should never be done. 
Perhaps the following table will present the truth ina 
| conspicuous manner : 

| Body costs up to 21 yearS.............ssesss0 sees 











Mind costs up to 21 years. 1,000 
Education up to 21 years.... 700 
Body costs after that—per year.............ssssssceseseees oe 100 
Mind gains after that—per year..........sssc-sessesseedecseeerees 300 
Education gains after that—per yeat..........s:ssecssessenssres 1,000 


It is also to be noticed, that the uneducated man is 
more Valuable in middle age than in advanced years ; 
but the educated man grows more valuable as years in- 
crease, so that if he begin life with a sum representing 
the interest of $10,000, he will find his income to double 
quite as soon as if his capital were in gold. 

It would appear, then, that any man who would reckon 
up his investments, must, to what he has in lands, 
cattle, implements, etc., add at least $1,000 for every ma- 
ture child he has raised ; and if he has added to the child 
a good education, he has changed this otherwise unprofit- 
able investment into a fortune of not less than $10,000. 
Now, every princip!> of commercial economy would dic- 
tate that we should add a little investment if we can 
thereby save the whole; and much more readily should 
we do it if we can turn the whole into the most profitable 
of all investments. And what investment is there which 
will pay as will brain, mind, and education combined ? 





Toran Ecuirses FOR THE NEXT Firry YEARS.—Cal- 
culations have been made at the Observatory of Paris, 
that from the present time to the nineteenth century 
there will be only six total eclipses of the sun, not one of 
which will be visible in France; namely, in 1860, 1861, 
1870, 1897, 1899, and 1900; so that from the year 1000 to 
1900 there will have been 255 eclipses of the sun, with 
only one total for Paris, on August 12, 1653. 





Hotices. 


| the number of pages, and half the adjectives might have 
been dispensed with. As a whole, too, the work lacks 
the critical analysis and rigid argumentation we had a 
right to expect in published lectures on such a subject. 
We have mingled praise and dispraise together—perhaps 
in very nearly eq ial proportions; and yet we put the 
book away, all “marked and noted,” among the books we 
would not readily part with. N€w York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 8vo.,338 pp. For sale by George S. Blanch- 
ard, Cincinnati, 39 Fourth-street. 

Biograrny or Samver. Lewis, first Superintendent 
of Common Schools for the State of Ohio. By Wm. G. W. 
Lewis. Cincinnati: Printed at the Methodist Book Con- 
cern, for the author, 12mo., 429 pp. Price, $1.25.—Sam- 
uel Lewis was a pioneer in the cause of education in 
Ohio. When other men were unwilling or slow to act, 
he was already in the field. , The volume eontains thirty 
chapters, In the first chapter we learn that Mr. Lewis 
was born in Falmouth, Mass., March 17, 1799; was ad- 
mitted to the bar April 2, 1822; was licensed as a local 
preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 1824; be- 
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vame a life trustee of the Woodward Free Grammar 
School, in 1827 ; was elected Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the state of Ohio, in 1837; became publicly 
identified with the antislavery cause in 1841; was nom- 
inated for Governor of Ohio in 1846, and also in 1851. 
Mr. Lewis died with the hope of the Christian, in the 
vicinity of Cincinnati, July 28, 1854. Several of his 
children preceded him to heaven—among them Rev. 
Joseph T. Lewis, a member of the Ohio conference, now 
the Cincinnati conference. Prof. W. G. W. Lewis, only 
surviving son, and author of the volume before us, has 
executed his task with good taste and skill. The volume 
is one of rare interest, and is “gotten up” in a style next 
to faultless. 


“HEAVEN” is the graphic title of one of a class of 
books that seems to be gaining greatly in public estima- 
tion. We regard it as a favorable indication concerning 
the religious sentiment of the age, when such books, em- 
bracing rational and Scriptural inquiry, are in demand. 
We have not found time to examine the work before us 
as thoroughly as we yet hope to; but so far as we have 
read, we have been favorably impressed with it as a clear 
and forcible development of what God has revealed con- 
cerning the future destiny of the righteous. By James 
William Kimbal. Boston: Gould and Lincoln, Cincin- 
nati: George S. Blanchard. 12mo., 281 pp. 


Seven Years’ STREET PREACHING IN SAN FRANCISCO, 
CaLIFoRNIA, is the taking title of a new book just issued 
by Carlton & Porter. Among the first of our noble 
“army of oceupation” in California was the Rev. Wm. 
Taylor. In labors he has been “more abundant,” and as 
fearless as laborious. His reputation as a sireet and 
bethel preacher has become world-wide ; and certainly no 
place on the face of the globe has afforded so important 
a field for this kind of labor as San Francisco the past 
eight years. As a book of mere incident and adventure, 
it possesses uncommon interest ; but as a record of mis- 
sionary toil and success, its interest is immensely in- 
creased. We remember with what deep feeling we re- 
ceived, some time since, an account of the gambler’s 
funeral, spoken of in Chapter XI, from one who stood near 
brother Taylor at the time, and made up his mind to 
fight for him, if it became necessary to defend him in 
that way. The sketches of personal character and of 
death-bed scenes are thrilling. For sale at the Western 
Book Concern, Cincinnati. 12mo., 394 pp. 


TAaLBs AND Taktnas: From the Itinerant and Edito- 
rial Budget. By Rev. J. V. Watson, D. D.—a work to 
which we have already made reference—has just been 
issued by the same publishers, and is also on sale at the 
Western Concern. The parts of it from the author’s own 


pen are marked by the most striking characteristics of his | 


style. These two volumes—this and one previously no- 
ticed—remain as memorials of their author, who was 
summoned away from the very midst of a life of intense 
mental activity, as well as of great bodily suffering. We 
are glad to learn that his family have a permanent inter- 
est in the sale of both these works. 12mo., 466 pp. 

Tne Crostnc Scene: A Vision. In twelve booke, 
By James Woodmansee. Cincinnati : Printed at the Meth- 
odist Book Concern, for the author. 12mo., 296 pp. 

Herors or Mernopism.—We are glad to learn that 
this popular work, by our friend, Rev. J. B. Wakeley, 


has already passed through several editions. We had | 


selected a fragment from it for our columns; but some 
one has “hooked” our copy, of at least it has strayed 
away from our sanctum. 12mo. Price, $1. 


Duties, Tests, anp Comrorts. By Rev. Dayton F. 
Reed. Philadelphia: Higgins & Perkinpine. 12mo., 
227 pp.—Nothing we could say concerning this book 
would be more appropriate than the following extract 
from the chastely written and pertinent introduction by 
Dr. M’Clintock : “The book is animated throughout by a 
burning love for God and for the souls of men; every- 
where it is clear that ‘it is the love of Christ that con- 
straineth’ the pen of the writer. Indeed, the book is 
terribly in earnest; and this, of all others, is the essen- 
tial requisite for a book on practical religion. Without 
this holy earnestness, all charms of style, all beauties of 
diction, all harmonious turns of thought or phrase, are 
sad mockeries in a writer professing to teach duty to 
dying men. But under its impulse a man of compara- 
tively little cultivation has words of power always at 
command ; his strokes are aimed dircctly at the mask, and 
every blow tells upon its object.” We are satisfied that 
the wide circulation of this book would do good. It may 
be ordered along with Methodist publications generally. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


WE regret that limited space will not admit of any 
thing more than the mere acknowledgment of the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Liberal Education; An Address Delivered by Prof. 
J, C. Moffat before the Union Literary and Philalathian 
| Societies of Hanover College, Indiana. 
| 2. Springfield Wesleyan Seminary—Tenth Annual Cat- 
| alogue; Rev. A. M. Wheeler, A. B., Principal; students, 
| 317. ” 

3. Minutes of the North-Western Indiana Annual 
Conference ; Prof. B. H. Nadal, Secretary. 

4. Southern Illinois Annual Conference; James Lea- 
ton, Secretary. 

5. Left-Hand Power of Christianity ; or, the Relation 
of Property to the Spread of the Gospel. By Rev. A. D. 
Field. An 18mo. pamphlet of 58 pp., convenient for gen- 
eral circulation. Price, ten cents, to be had through any 
preacher. Let it be spread! 

6. Truancy and Absenteeism—a Special Report by 
Rev. Robert Allyn, Commissioner of the Public Schools 
of Rhode Island. 

7. Reports of the Benevolent Institutions of the State 
of Ohio; namely, Southern, Central, and Northern Lu- 
natic Asylums; Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb; Institution for the Education of the 
Blind ; and also the Auditor’s Report. Hon. W. 8. Lunt, 
of the State Senate, will accept our thanks for the above 
documents. 

8. Report of the Commissioners on Idiocy to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Connecticut. 








GENESEE COLLEGE AND WESLEYAN SEMINARY.—Theo 
Catalogue of this institution, for 1856-7, shows an ag- 
gregate of eighty-two students in the collegiate course, 
and seven hundred and eighty-four in seminary, making 
a grand aggregate of eight hundred and sixty-six. Rev. 
J. Cummings, D. D., is President, and is assisted by five 
professors. Rev. C. W. Bennett, A. M., is principal of 
the Seminary, assisted by nine professors and teachers, 
Both these institutions are located at Lima, N. Y. 
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Hotes and Queries, 


CoMMUNICATIONS upon queries answered by others, are 
acknowledged from R. R. B., Minnesota, J. C. M., New 
York, L. C. D., Maine, and E. S., Ohio, 


“ KNOWLEDGE 1S Power.”—The origin of this expres- 
sion has often been sought. It is probably due to Lord 


Bacon, though it is used by him in a sense somewhat dif- | 


ferent from the one ordinarily attaching to it. In his trea- 
tise, De Heresibus, “Of Sects,” Bacon, describing a notion 
entertained by some on the subject of foreknowledge and 
foreordination, says, “They attribute much wider range to 
the knowledge than to the power of God ; or rather, to that 
part of the power of God—for likewise knowledge itself is 


power—with which he knows, than to that part with | 


which he moves and acts; so that he passively foreknows 
some things without actively foreordaining them.” The 
words of the original are, “ Nam et ipsa scienti-, potestas 
est,” of which the more precise sense is, “The act of 
knowing is itself an exercise of power.” We ordinarily 
use the saying to affirm that knowledge confers power. 
W. G. Ws. 
Onicin oF a QuoraTion.—“ Pent-vp Utica.”— 
“No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
For the whole boundless continent is ours.” 

This couplet, adopted some fifteen years ago by I. Win- 
chester, of New York, as the motto of his wide-cireulated 
“New World ;” and since that time become famous as a 
stock quotation, is taken from an epilogue written by I. 
M. Sewall, of Massachusetts, upon occasion of an exhibi- 
tion of Addison’s tragedy of Cato. 

The historic allusion—“ no pent-up Utica ”’—is to one 
of the most interesting events in the civil wars of Rome. 
The conservative party under Pompey had been driven 
by Casar from Italy to Greece, and from Greece to Africa, 
where, after the death of Pompey, they made a final head 
against Cesar, and were utterly defeated in the battle of 
Thapsus. Cato, with the remnants of the party, threw 
himself into the city of Utica, in the vain hope, at first, 
of sustaining a siege. But when his friends, disheartened, 
inclined to submit to the conqueror, Cato, whose purpose 
was settled never to survive the constitution of his coun- 
try, determined to put an end to his own life. “The con- 
quering cause pleased the gods, but the conquered one, 
Cato.” He is represented to us as spending the night in 


studying the Phedo of Plato, a dialogue on the immor- | 


tality of the soul; and there, in steadfast assurance of 
this great truth, stabbing himself in the breast. 

In the form of the quotation, as given above, the words 
“our, ours,” are substituted for “your, yours,” as found 
in the original epilogue, which was written for an Ameri- 
can audience in the year 1778, in the midst of our Revo- 
lution. The point of the address lies in the contrasted 
situations of the beleaguered party of Cato, in Utica, and 
of the unrestrained army of the young republic in Amer- 
ica. W. G. Ws. 


Tue Maaicat Is_tE AND Poetry Menpinc.—We have 
already published one answer to the query of “ M. T.,” 
including a very fine version of the poem in question, 
and attributing the authorship to Mary E. Bacheler. 
Bince that we have received three or four additional 


a 





answers, each one giving a new version, or perversion of 
the poem. Of the five versions before us, no two are 
alike, but there is sufficient evidence that they all sprung 
from the same’ root. “W. P. G.” gives “B: F. Taylor” 
as the author’s name; but inquires, “who is B. F. 
Taylor?” Another gives the same name, and says, 
“Benj. F. Taylor is, or was, one of the editors of the 
Chicago Journal.” Under him the poem appears as “ The 
Long Ago.” We give his version of it: 


“OQ! a wonderful stream is the river Tre, 
As it runs through the realm of tears, 
With a faultless rhythm, and a musical rhyme, 
And a broader sweep, and a surge sublime, 
As it blends with the ocean of years. 


How the winters are drifting, like flakes of snow, 
And the summers like buds between, 

And the year in the sheaf—so they come and they go, 
On the river’s breast, with its ebb and flow, 
As it glides in the shadow and sheen. 


There’s a magical [ste up the river Time, 
Where the softest of airs is playing, 

There’s a cloudless sky, and a tropical clime, 
And a song as sweet as vesper chime, 
And the Junes with the roses are staying. 


The name of this Isle is the Lone Aco, 
And we bury our treasure there; 

There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow— 
They are heaps of dust, but we loved them so, 
There are trinkets and tresses of hair. 


There are fragments of song that mobody sings, 
And a part of an infant prayer, 

There's a lute unswept, and a harp without strings, 
There are broken vows and pieces of rings, 
And the garments that she used to wear. 


There are hands that are waved, when the fairy shore 
By the mirage is lifted in air; 

And we sometimes hear, through the turbulent roar, 
Sweet voices we heard in the days gone before, 
When the wind down the river is fair. 


O! remembered for aye be th» blessed Isle, 
All the day of our life till night— 

When the evening comes with its beautiful smile, 
And our eyes are closing to slumber awhile, 
May that ‘Greenwoop’ of soul be in sight!” 


We heartily unite with one of our correspondents in 
protesting against this “wholesale poetry mending.” A 
seli-conceited critic imagines that he has discovered a de- 
fect in the rhythm or imagery of a poem, and forthwith 
he sets about mending it. No matter how transcendent 
may have been the gift of its author; no matter how 
dull and stupid his own perceptions of what is true and 
beautiful in poetry. “The beetle,” he will say, “can see 
the spots upon the sun.” Ay, sir, but not every beetle 
can remove them. Yet there is no sensibility of con- 
science, nor of taste to restrain his profane hands from 
the commission of this sacrilege; and he takes hold of a 
poem—embodying, perhaps, the very soul’s essepce of its 
author—and proceeds to repair it as though he was at 
work upon an old wooden clock. 

The five different versions of the beautiful poem under 
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consideration, give evidence of the havoc these tinkers of 
poetry have made with it. But this poem is not a solitary 
sufferer. How many of the beautiful and elevated poems 
of Charles Wesley have had the very life expressed from 
them by “poetry menders!” But bad as it may be to 
torture the life out of a good poem, it is still worse to 
cripple its measure and torture its rhyme here and there, 
and then put it forth as a new birth of the muse! Cicero 
said that Epicurus watered his gardens from the fount- 
ains of Democritus. Very well, let Epicurus water his 
gardens from whatever fountains he may; but, pray, let 
him be thankful for the water, and not undertake to lay 
claim to the fountains. 

What is the true fountain of this rill of the muse we 
can not decide. But we have a vague impression that 
the note in our January issue gives the true response, 


THe Term YANKEE.—The following account of the 
origin of this term seems quite plausible: Somebody 
wanted to know the origin of the word “Yankee.” I 
have an account of it that I picked up somewhere in my 
travels, which I will give if no one else can give a better. 
It is this: when the English first came here, the Indians 
in their attempt to pronounce the name of the people, 
called it “Yangees,” which speedily degenerated into 
* Yankees.” A. F. J. 

Hoops 1n 1717.—A correspondent of the London Notes 
and Queries says: At the present time, when Punch is 
carrying on such a vigorous crusade against the prevail- 
ing fashion as regards ladies’ dresses, the following ex- 
tracts from Malcolm will not be out of place: 

“The Weekly Journal of January, 1717, mentions the 
death of the celebrated mantua-maker, Mrs. Selby, whose 
inventive talents supplied the ladies with that absurd 
and troublesome obstruction, that enemy to elegance and 
symmetry, the hooped petticoat. The same paper of a 
subsequent date contains a humorous essay on the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the hooped petticoat. As 
I presume the reader with me inclines to the disadvant- 
ages, he will be pleased with a short extract : ‘I believe 
it would puzzle the quickest invention to find out one 
tolerable conveniency in these machines. I appeal to 
the sincerity of the ladies, whether they are not a great 
incumbrance upon all occasions—vanity apart—both at 
home and abroad. What skill and management is re- 
quired to reduce one of these circles within the limits of 
a chair, or to find space for two in a chariot; and what 
precautions must a modest female take even to enter at 
the doors of a private family without obstruction! Then 
a vivacious damsel can not turn herself round in a room 
a little inconsiderably without oversetting every thing 
like a whirlwind—stands and tea-tables, flower-pots, 
China jars and basins innumerable perish daily by this 
spreading mischief, which, like a comet, spares nothing 
that comes within its sweep. Neither is this fashion 
more ornamental than convenient. Nothing can be im- 
agined more unnatural, and consequently less agreeable. 
When a slender virgin stands upon a basis so exorbi- 
tantly wide, she resembles a funnel, a figure of no great 
elegance; and I have seen many fine ladies of a low 
stature, who, when they sail in their hoops about an 
apartment, look like children in go-carts.’ 

“The ladies wore hooped petticoats, scarlet cloaks, and 
masks, when walking. The hoops were fair games for 
the wits, and they spared them not. 


“*¢ An elderly lady whose bulky squat figure 
By hoop and white damask was rendered much bigger, 





Without hood and bare-neck’d to the park did repair, 
To show her new clsthes, and to take the fresh air; 
Her shape, her attire, rais’d a shout and loud laughter; 
Away waddles madam; the mob hurries after. 

Quoth a wag, then observing the noisy crowd follow, 
As she come with a hoop, she is gone with a hollow.’” 


Erirara oF A BuiacksmirH.—The following inscrip- 
tion is said to be on the monument of # blacksmith in 
Bothwell church-yard, England : 

“ My sledge and hammer lie reclin’d, 
My bellows too have lost their wind, 
My fire’s extinct, my forge decay’d, 
My vise is in the dust all laid. 

My coal is spent, my iron gone, 

My nails are drove, my work is done, 
My fire-<dried corpse lies here at rest, 
My soul, smoke-like, soars to be blest.” 


Burns’s ADvIcE TO A PatnrER.—The following anec- 
dote of Burns is related as having occurred on a visit of 
the poct to Edinburgh. “ He was introduced by a friend 
to the studio of a well-known painter, whom he found 
engaged on a representation of ‘Jacob’s dream.’ After 
minutely examining the work, he wrote the following 
verse on the back of a little sketch, which is still pre- 
served in the painter’s family: 

* Dear —— I'll gie ye some advice, 

You'll tak it no uncivil; 

You shouldua paint at Angels, man, 
But try and paint the Divil. 

To paint an Angel’s kittle wark, 
Wi’ auld Nick there’s less danger; 

You'll easy paint a weel-kent face, 
But na sa wecl a stranger.’” 


A GramMaTicaL PLay UPON THE worD THAaT.—Our 
grammarians will find it a good exercise to parse the thate 
which follow : 

Now that is a word which may often be joined, 
For that that may be doubled is clear to the mind, 
And that that that is right, is as plain to the view, 
As that that that that we use, is rightly used too, 
And that that that thet that line has it, is right, 

In accordance with grammar is plain in our sight. 


Minor Quertres.—Sucker.—Please inform us what was 
the origin of “Sucker,” as applied to the citizens of Ili- 
nois. A “Hoosier” wishes to know. 

The Rich Man and Lazarus.—Is the story of the rich 
man and Lazarus to be regarded as a parable ora reality? 

Blue-stocking.—Whence originated the denominational 
epithets, “Blue-stocking” and “Ironside?” W.S. B. 


Optics.—How is it that we can see a distant object in 
the light, while we ourselves are enshrouded in appar- 
ently perfect darkness ? J.C. W. 


Continental Pronunciation.—Mr. Editor,—I hear much 
said about the “continentgl pronunciation.” Will some 
of our learned professors inform us what are its pecul- 
iarities, what its advantages, and why it is called conti- 
nental ? TyRo. 

Book Concern.—Whence originated the term, “Book 
Concern,” as applied to our publishing houses in New 
York and Cincinnati ? J.J. E. 

We and I.—Why is the word “we,” instead of “J,” 
used by professional men—editors, preachers, lawyers, 
stumpers, ete.? J.J, E. 

On tick.—Can any one give the origin of the expres- 
sion, buying “on tick?” 2. T. BR 
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Witerary Correspondence from Aew Pork. 


I suppose the event of greatest importance in the liter- 
ary, scientific, and religious world, within the last month, 
is the return to London of Rev. Dr. Livingston, after 
seventeen years’ absence from Britain. Dr. L. has crossed 
the African continent, in a general direction about east- 
south-east, commencing at about five degrees south on 
the western coast, and emerging in about twelve de- 
grees south on the east coast. He has explored a vast 
tract, which has hitherto been a terra incognita to civilized 
nations, and an eyesore to ambitious geographers on the 
atlas of Africa. In his treble character of physician, man 
of science, and missionary, he has succeeded in travers- 
ing alone, unarmed, and in perfect safety, upward of 
eleven thousand miles of territory, much of it inhabited 
by nations which we must rank among the savages. 

The journey across the continent was his second under- 
taking. It was preceded by a tour from the Cape of Good 
Hope toward the Lake Ngami, and thence northward till 
he arrived within ten degrees of the equator. From 
there he made his way to the Portuguese settlements on 
the west coast ; whence he started on his last and great- 
est explorations. To sum up what this man has thus ac- 
complished, is perhaps the highest eulogy which can be 
paid him! He has explored scientifically the whole vast 
region of southern Africa, from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean. He has discovered rivers, lakes, cities, nations. 
He makes known to us the existence of a new climate, 
and a region productive beyond all imagining, in place 
of the arid waste, scorched by the rays of a torrid sun, 
which geographers and map-makers have hitherto placed 
in central Africa. In all his tedious, dangerous, and 
difficult journeyings he has taken notes, zoological, geo- 
logical, botanical, geometrical, and astronomical — who 
knows with what labor, what pains! For seventeen years, 
smitten with more than thirty attacks of fever, seven 
times in imminent danger from attempts upon his life, con- 
tinually exposed to fatigue, hunger, and the chance of 
perishing miserably; journeying through an unknown 
waste ; shut out from all communication with civilized 
men; actually forgetting his native. tongue, so utterly 
was he lost to civilization, this missionary pursued his 
way, an apostle of our glorious faith to these unknown 
heathen—a pioneer in the great army of civilization— 
without egotism, without desire of reward. It seems to 
your correspondent a proud thing for Christian men to 
elaim this man as a Christian, a missionary; to know 
that the only motive which sustained him through these 
many years of isolated, imperiled existence, was a desire 
to ferther the progress of Christianity among the un- 
known nations of central Affica. 

Of course, Dr. Livingston will give to the world an ac- 
count of his discoveries. We can gather little from his 
speeches in London. What, indeed, is a man, returned 
from such an exploring tour, to tell an impatient audience 
in half an hour? One item, however, I must give, for 
the use of your readers: “In central Africa the women 
have the upper hand. They feed the men. A man who 
had five wives, having returned home, asked something of 
No. 1. No. 1 referred him to No. 2. No. 2 desired him to 
go to the one he loved best. He was bandied about from 
one to the other, till he became quite enraged ; but all he 





could do was to go upon the top of a tree and ery aloud, 
‘I thought I had got five wives, but I find I have got five 
witches.’ If a wgman beat her husband, she is punished 
in this way—both are taken to the market-place, and the 
wife is compelled to take the husband home on her back, 
amidst the cheers of the people. On these occasions the 
women generally cry out, ‘Give it him again.’” 

Dr. L., it is well to say, is a son-in-law of Mr. Moffat, 
the great African missionary. He will start shortly again 
on another exploring tour. 

There is to be another Arctic search ; that is settled. 
Some of the English whalers who have penetrated far to 
the north-west during the past season, have found tree- 
nailed sledges, and other evidences of the presence, at 
some time, of civilized people among the Esquimaux. 
These report a wreck, and another vessel upon the ice, 
but not broken up, down Prince Regent Inlet. It is hoped 
that, even if no farther traces of Franklin are found, 
important additions will be made to our geographical 
knowledge, The recovery of the magnetical observations 
and the journals of the Franklin Expedition, would be a 
great and important object gained. 

The Appletons here announce a reprint of Macaulay’s 
Memoir of Dr. Johnson, recently published in London, as 
a regular contribution to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
It is written in the best style of the great historian and 
essayist, and is a masterly portrait of Johnson. It will 
rank with any of Macaulay’s former essays. If one may 
find any fault, I should say, that for the place for which it 
was designed, it is rather deficient in dates and references. 

Close upon the heels of Mr. Macaulay’s Memoir follows 
a collection of ninety-seven hitherto unpublished letters 
from Jas. Boswell. They are addressed to his good friend, 
Rev. Wm. Johnson Temple, and range from before his de- 
parture from Scotland for London, till near the close of 
his life. From a hasty glance through the volume, I 
judge that this collection will be interesting, not so much 
from any new facts it will disclose concerning the great 
lexicographer and his friends, as from the closer insight 
it will give us into Boswell’s own mind and character. 

We have a volume of prose and verse, by “Tom Hood.” 
Not the Tom Hood, who “sang the song of the shirt,” but 
his son, whom his father was imprudent enough to name 
after himself. I must own that the name is all that I 
could discover in this volume, to remind me of the Tom 
Hood of other days. The humor is rather of the order of 
“Elia” Lamb, but very largely diluted. The best thing 
that can be said of Tom Hood the younger, is that he 
does not make any very persistent or glaring attempts to 
imitate his father. The rhymed preface has, however, a 
jingle of the elder Hood about it. He sings thus: 

“0, gentle-hearted reader, 

Whenever herein you look, 

Believe me the heart of the writer 
Is pulsing throughout the book. 

Like the strings of the minstrel’s lyre, 
The chords of his inmost soul, 

His gladness, his love, his sorrow, 
Have blended to form the whole.” 


The world and science have sustained a loss in the 
death of Hugh Miller, editor of the Edinburgh Witness, 
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and eminent as a geologist. Mr. Miller was one of the 
workers of this working age. Born of poor parents, he 
began life as a stone mason, and while in that employ- 
ment became a proficient in geological studies. He was 
successively mason, banker’s clerk, school-teacher, author, 
and editor. His life, till within a few years, was an al- 
most continual struggle with poverty. He was born in 
1802, and became the editor of the Witness, a paper de- 
voted to the interests of the Free Church of Scotland, in 
1840. He held thgt position at the time of his death. 
This occurred under very singular circumstances. He 
retired to bed in poor health, but not dangerously ill; 
and was found next morning weltering in his blood, with 
a discharged pistol near him. The coroner’s jury decided, 
after a careful investigation, that the death was suicidal. 
They say, “From the diseased appearances found in the 
brain, taken in connection with the history of the case, 
we have no doubt that the act was suicidal, under the 
impulse of insanity.” 

The following few lines to his wife, found on a folio 
sheet lying on the table beside his corpse, give painful 
evidence of the awful intensity of the disease : 

“Dearest Lypra,—My brain burns. I must have 
walked; and a fearful dream arises upon me. I can not 
bear the horrible thought. God and Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ have mercy upon me. Dearest Lydia, dear 
children, farewell. My brain burns as the recollection 
grows. My dear, dear wife, farewell. 

“Hue MiLier.” 

For some months past, his intellect, overtasked, had 
given evidence of disorder. He had been engaged for 
some time on a treatise on “The Testimony of Rocks,” 
and had worked early and late, exerting every faculty to 
its utmost. The work, which was fortunately in a suf- 
ficient state of forwardness, will be published shortly. It 
is said to be his ablest effort. 

M. Lamartine has sent a circular to each of the many 
thousand subscribers to his monthly work, the “Cours 
Familier de Litterature,” asking for a renewal of their 
subscriptions for the second year: He says: “I regard 
my subscribers, sir, not as a public, but a family of 
friends. I am aware that benevolence toward myself, 
personally, had more to do with your subscribing than 
any literary curiosity had. Iam not humiliated by this, 
but rather proud of it, for I like cordial affection better 
than glory. Ifa wish to give me some useful assistance 
in my work really had any great share in inducing you to 
put down your subscription for 1856, I venture in person 
to ask you now frankly to continue it for 1857.” “De 
gustibus,” ete., is about all we should say to this. 


They are making attempts, at the royal library at Ber- | 


lin, to photograph old manuscripts. The art of photog- 
raphy is carried to great perfection in Europe, and has 
been made a valuable aid to various branches of science. 

At Berlin, too, a MS. of about one hundred pages, by 
Kant, the philosopher, has just been discovered. The 
subject upon which it trea: bas not been announced. 

In the days of Rev. Sydney Smith, British statesmen 
thought it unwise and unsafe to interfere in any way 
with the religious opinions of their subjects in India. 
Accordingly, missions and missionaries shared in common 
with Methodists aad dissenters generally, the abuse of the 
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great Sydney, and those who thought with him. The | 


times have changed since then. The suttee and female 
infanticide were abolished some years ago. And these 
changes having been found not to work injuriously to the 





temporal rule of the East India Company, hook-swinging 
and other barbarous practices have just been prohibited. 
The practice at Jeejooree, where a man yearly runs a 
sword through the fleshy part of his leg, draws it out, 
and sprinkles the blood on the entrance of the temple, 
has also been stopped. It was a privilege to perform this 
feat, accorded to a few individuals, who received large 
gifts for their endurance ; they long ago said they would 
be glad to give up the practice, if their incomes could be 
assured to them. So poor heathendom receives blow after 
blow, and gradually falls before the advance of Christian 
light and might. 

There is to be a scientific exploration of the interior of 
Brazil, under the orders of the Brazilian government. 
This will contribute much, it is to be hoped, to our knowl- 
edge of portions of that rich empire, now very little known 
to the world. 

Of Dr. Henry Barth’s “Travels in Central Africa,” the 
first two volumes will appear this winter. The maps to 
illustrate this work are being drawn by Dr. Petermann, 
of Gothae, and an artist of great eminence is engaged in 
lithographing Dr. Barth’s original sketches of the scenery, 
about seventy in number. In addition to these, the work 
will be illustrated by a large number of wood-cuts, printed 
with the type, over one hundred of which are already 
completed. The Harpers will republish the work on this 
side of the Atlantic. It will be intensely interesting. 

Two firms in England have taken the contract to make 
the cable which is to connect Ireland and Newfoundland. 
It may assist the reader to a fair conception of the im- 
mensity of the task, to state that each of the contractors 
will have to twist sttands of wire, as an outer protection 
of the electric line itself, 25,000 miles in length—or long 
enough to go round the whole earth. 

The question of International Copy-Right seems about 
to assume another, and, very possibly, more successful 
shape. Mr. Appleton, in a recent letter to the Publishers’ 
Association of this city, proposes to abandon the ground 
of abstract right, and so regulate the law asked for, as to 
make its passage a matter of expediency only. The law 
heretofore asked for, at the hands of Congress, it seems, 
most largely favored the English bookseller in this coun- 
try, and therefore, of course, excited the hostility of those 
booksellers here, even, who are favorably disposed toward 
the main principle at issue. That is to say, it aims to 
give to the British publishers entire control over their 
works, and their sale in this countty—and vice versa, I 
suppose—an arrangement in which, on account of the 
much greater demand for literature in this country, the 
British publishers would have infinitely the advantage. 
Mr. Appleton proposes an arrangement by which the 
English author would treat independently, and arrange 
with the American publisher to have his book printed in 
this country, and receive copy-right directly, without the 
intervention of the English publisher, the English author 
placing himself in the same relation to the American 
publisher as the American author. This strikes mo as a 
reasonable proposition, one, at any rate, which will come 
near doing justice to authors themselves—who, poor fel- 


| lows, in all this squabble about their rights, seem to re- 


ceive very little consideration; of course, however, the 
London publishers are not content with this plan, which 
would give justice only to the author. As the passage 
of an international copy-right law, on this principle, is 
among the chapter of possibilities, I will give here a 
synopsis of what is intended to be asked for. It is stated 
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as a preliminary proposition, that if an author is unmind- 
fal of his interest in making arrangement within a reason- 
able time, for the publication of his work in this country, 
it is to his own injury, as in that case the people ought 
not to be deprived of it, if desired, and it should be free 
either for importation or republication. The following 
clauses are then proposed : 

Ist. The author shall make direct arrangement with an 
American publisher, for the printing and publication of 
his work in the United States. 

2d. Having either sold his copy-right, or receiving a per 
centage, or share, it shall be published here within one 
month of its publication in England. 

3d. If he fails to make any arrangement, so that the 
work shall be printed in America within one month of its 
publication in England, then the work may be freely im- 
ported or reprinted. 

4th. If in case the supply of a work is exhausted, and 
the publisher does not choose to print another edition, 
then the work may be freely imported or reprinted. 

5th. So soon as an author or publisher shall, after se- 
curing the copy-right in a work, and printing the same in 
this country, import copies of the English editions for 
sale, then the impcrtation or reprinting of the work shall 
be free to any one. 

6th. These provisions shall not apply to newspapers or 
periodical writings. 

It will be noticed, says the report, that the protection 
asked’ is reasonable, and the entire advantages result to 
the English author, rather than the English publisher ; 
and it is.all American authors can desire from the English 
public—a copy-right in their works, and the receipt of a 
direct income from the English publisher. 

Speaking of Mr. Appleton, and copy-rights, reminds me 
that the American people have recently sustained a most 
savage attack at the hands of one Mr. Ivan Golovin, and 
that the gentleman above named is the moving cause 
therefor, Mr. Ivan Golovin is a Russian, a count, a spy— 
86 it is said—and, having been banished from his own 
eountry, a traveler. In the course of his journeyings he 
visited “our glorious Union ;” and on his return to Eng- 
land very properly wrote a book, detailing his impres- 
sions. This volume—which your correspondent has not 
seen—it appears Mr. Appleton’s agent in London under- 
took to sell in this country. On examining the book, Mr. 
Appleton declined to-have aught to do with it. Where- 
upon Mr. Golovin gets angry, and pitches into “this great 
and glorious country,” to the following effect, in a letter 
to the London Atheneum, a literary newspaper / 

“American Freedom.—Since I hear from many persons 
who resided a long time in the United States, that the 
‘Stars and Stripes’ conveys an exact idea of American 
matters, I must doubt the veracity of the critics who 
never went to America. I therefore take the freedom of 
addressing you the present note. Mr. Appleton, whose 
agent here consented to undertake the sale of my book in 
the United States, declines doing so, its spirit being hos- 
tile to the great and glorious country. Mr, Harper’s press 
in New York, which reprinted Dickens’s ‘American Notes,’ 
was destroyed by the free citizens of the ‘Empire City.’ 
This is more than sensitiveness, this is intolerance ; and 
I beg leave to state that my work was not distorted by 
hostile feelings, but by conscientious observations. I 
still think that America is the country of the red man, 
quite as Africa is the country of the black, Asia that of 


the yellow, and Europe of thé white man. America pro- | 


duces a deteriorating effect upon the white race ; a smaller 
head is not better endowed than a large one, and the 
nasal pronunciation of the Yankees is a proof of the nasal 
channels being affected. The construction of the head 
of the Indian indicates to me a repulsion to constant 
work ; and when I see the restless habits of the Ameri- 
cans, their preference for speculation over agricultural 
pursuits, I am strengthened in my belief that America is 
not the country proper to the white man. When people 
go to the United States, they may sing, 


To the west, to the west, 
To the land of the free. 


But when they come back they read again the verses of 
Moore on freedom in Carolina, and agree that the revolver 
and the cow-whip are the moral codices.of the Americans. 
The American institutions, so bright at a distance, lose 
their qualities on a closer investigation; and German 
despotism accounts for the growth of the American cities 
more than American freedom does. The dollar-worship 
destroys, even among German emigrants, the human prin- 
ciples which constitute the glory of the German race. I 
can only say to those who do not believe in my state- 
ments, go and mix yourself in the American hurly-burly. 
“T am, ete., Ivan GoLovIn.” 

If Mr. Golovin’s book is at all like his letter, I don’t 
know of any better speculation for an American publisher, 
than to republish it here—giving to the illustrious author, 
of course, a large per centage on the sales. It is hard to 
tell which is the most comical—the facts, the reasoning, or 
the English of Mr. Golovin. 

Ritter, the great German geographer, is, I understand, 
engaged in the publication of a universal geography, 
which bids fair to surpass all previous works of the same 
character, in the variety and accuracy of its information. 

Judge Haliburton, of Nova Scotia, better known as 
“ Sam Slick,” is lecturing in England. He takes for his 
subject “the North American Colonies,” and his aim ap- 
pears to be to show to the people of England, the neces- 
sity of a better and more liberal government for those 
colonies, and to impress them with the danger of losing 
them altogether, in default of better laws. He asks for 
representation in Parliament, and various other privileges. 
His lectures seem to meet with much favor. 

Among the “New Editions” noticed in England, I see 
“The Confessions of an Opium Eater,” now first carefully 
revised by the author, and greatly enlarged. The new 
edition is nearly twice as large as the former, which the 
author states were never revised by him. All who are 
familiar with De Quincy, know his invincible tendency 
toward digression. The slightest pretense suffices to send 
him into note and note within note. Such will know that 
the chief enlargements in the “ Confessions” are by wan- 
derings from the main subject. That these wanderings 
are interesting—as much if not more so than the narra- 
tive they are intended to shed light upon—we have the 
witness of most of the British critics, who have passed 
judgment upon the new edition. De Quincy must be 
nearly seventy now. It is wonderful, how perfectly he 
retains his powers, and how precise and glowing his 
words still are. Which puts me in mind of a passage 
marked a few days ago, and with which I will close my 
mention of him. It is a charitable explanation of the 
harsh words we often hear from the mouths of unedu- 
cated persons, and suggests a caution against too closely 
interpreting such expressions. He thinks such people 
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are harsher than they intend, because their want of edu- 
cation denies them an adequate command of language. He 
says: “They use phrases much stronger than naturally 
belong to their thoughts and meaning, simply because 
the narrowness of their vocabulary oftentimes suggests 
to their embarrassed choice no variation of expression 
wearing a character less offensive.” 

Having begun my letter with Dr. Livingston’s discov- 
eries, let me close by a passing allusion to an almost in- 
credible piece of news, which has just come over from 
the Orient. Our consul at Beirout writes that the French 
consul at that place has succeeded in discovering some 
remains of the Zower of Babel. One don’t know what 
not to believe in these days; and Jam going to believe 
even the tough yarn of Mr. Place, the French consul, till it 
is contradicted. For really, things have gone so far, that 





it is ten to one that any thing any one tells you is trae— 
however improbable it may look at first sight. Mr. Place 
reports that only two stories of the tower remain; but 
says these are so high as to be visible for sixty miles 
around. (Query: Why was not such an immense ruin 
known long ago, standing as it must in a country by no 
means a desert?) The base of the tower is quadrangular, 
and each side about six hundred feet long. The tower is 
made of bricks of the purest clay, and of a white color, 
which is a little shaded with a yellow tint. Before being 
baked, the brick had been covered with characters traced 
with the accuracy of the hand of a writing-master. Near 
the top of the letters the straight strokes were adorned 
with fiourishes resembling the heads of nails. All was 
neat, regular, and severe. 
February, 1857. 





Sidebourd for Children, 


THE accumulation of items designed for this depart- 
ment renders it necessary that we should use some free- 
dom in their condensation. Some few, too, we must de- 
cline to use; for though shrewd and witty, and no doubt 
harmless as acted—written, they indicate captiousness, 
or an unruly spirit, or some other trait of character not 
beautiful in a child, 

Few things are morc touching than the sight of mother- 
less little ones. Their loneliness and helplessness appeal 
to our sympathies. A Kentucky correspondent says: 

A few weeks ago, the mother of two little children was taken 
suddenly ill and died. The néxt morning the two orphaned 
children were wondering what would become of them. 

“What shall we do?” said the little girl. “Grandma wears 
spectacles, and is so cross, that she won’t be my ma.” 

“Well,” said her little brother, “I wish I was dead as a 
hammer; and then they would lay me at my ma’s feet, and I 
should be buried with her.” 

How many young hearts have longed to share a mother’s 
tomb! M. A. 8. 


A New York correspondent says: 

Connected with my far-off western home is the memory of a 
little cousin, whose “little ways” often amused us. She was 
one day playing the mother over a little visitor. “Fannie,” 
said she, “I want you to be a good girl, and then you will 
grow up to be a good woman, and people will love you, Now, 
you know it is wrong for you to cry for sweetmeats when I do 
not think it best to give them to you; and very wrong for you 
to help yourself to them, when you think I am not by to see 
you. These things are very wrong, Fannie.” Little E. was here 
rebuking one of her own peculiar failings; and repeating word 
for word what her mother had said to her the morning previous. 
This gives rise to the question, whether the moral lessons given 
to children are not often rendered more abiding in their effect, 
from their frequent repetition in their plays. 8. 


The question of the burial of the “last man” has often 
puzzled the imagination of childhood : 

Little John James came into his grandfather’s house one 
morning, and says to his grandparents, * We have all got to 
die, and a man will bury us up. You'll die, grandma, and a 
man will bury you; and I'll die, and a man will bury me; and 
every body will die—a man will bury them. Now; _— 
who will bury the last man that dies?” 

Little E.’s mother was one day coloring some cloth blue- 
After looking intently'at the sky, which that day was rohed in 
deep blue, she inquired : 

“Mother, did Dod color the sky blue?” Not obtaining an 








immediate answer, she repeated her question: “I say, Ma, pp 
did Dod color the sky blue?” 

“Why, child ?” said the mother. 

“°Cause if he did,” said she, “what a great big dye-tub he 
must have!” 

The mother took occasion to teach the little one that God 
effects by a word what requires of us labor and care. 8. 


WE close this department, for the present number, with 
the following poem : 


“TWO ON EARTH AND TWO IN HEAVEN.” 
LY EMILY C. HUNTINGTON. 


Two on earth, their little feet 
Glance like sunbeams round the door ; 
Two in heaven, whose lips repeat 
Words of blessing evermore. 


Two on earth, at shut of day, 
Softly sink to cradled rest; 

Two in heaven, more blest than they, 
Slumber on the Savior’s breast. 


Two with crowns of budding flowers 
Dance the skies b th; 

Two in heaven’s unfading bowers 
Wear the glory like a wreath. 


Two on earth, whose merry call 
Stirs my heart to gladness now; 

Two in heaven, whose kisses fall 
Through the silence on my brow. 


Two on earth, 0, day by day, 
Kneeling at the Father’s throne; 

Thus with pleading heart I pray, 
“Shepherd, make my lambs thine own!” 


Two within that sweeter home 
Have no need of earthly prayer; 
There with angel songs they roam 
Through the pastures green and fair. 


Oft I gaze with tearful eyes, 
Where the church-yard daisies blow ; 

Oft my prayers are only sighs, j 
Yearning for my children so. 





Yet I know the Shepherd’s hand 
Led them home in tender love; 
Mine is sure a blessed band, 
Two on earth and two above. 
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WE have been compelled to omit two of our editorial 
departments, to make room for our “ Literary Correspond- 
ence from New York.” This correspondence will be con- 
ducted by a gentleman of high literary reputation, and 
who is now connected with one of the leading literary 
journals of the country. We think it will be a new 
feature of our monthly of great interest to our readers. 

The discussion of grave subjects in philosophy, theol- 
ogy, and criticism, has always entered largely into our 
plan for conducting the Repository. We have ever ut- 
terly repudiated the idea that such discussions should be 
excluded from a journal of this character. Even if 
ladies generally took no interest in them, the large number 
of clergymen, teachers, and scholars, as well as inquiring 
minds of every grade, whom we’are proud to include 
among our readers, would have claims upon us. Think 
it not strange, then, that the origin of the soul comes in 
among our subjects of inquiry, and that we have at- 
tempted a condensation of the facts and arguments bear- 
ing upon the question. 

The article on English Sonnets and Sonnet-Writers is 
the avant courier of a forthcoming volume, in the prepa- 
ration of which the author is aided by the well-known 
Legh Richmond, of England. 

The memory of few even of the patriots of the Revo- 
lution, has a stronger hold upon the sympathies of Amer- 
fican hearts than General Montgomery. The sketch of 
his widow, from the pen of Mrs. Olin, widow of the late 
Dr. Olin, told with such simplicity of style and affection- 
ateness of feeling, will not fail to command a wide atten- 
tion. j 

Anrictes Deciinep.—The following articles are re- 
spectfully declined :“ A Leaflet in Life ;” “ Little May, or 
Eternal Life 7? “Weep not for ——;’ “He Grows not 
Old ;” “Hearken, Ladies, to Truth—Magical Truth !” 
“ Moonlight Musings;”sand “Glimpses of the Future.” 
“Clouds and Sunshine” lacks harmony in its structure. 
“Fanny Gray” has been some time insuspense ; its author 
needs practice, and, withal, the piece is rather too senti- 
mental. “The Lost Darling” is one of a class we always 
lay aside with regret. 

Our ENGRAvVines.—View from Mount Ida, and the 
Kitchen, are dissimilar in character. Mount Ida and 
Mount Olympus are the principal summits of the high 
hills in the immediate vicinity of Troy, which lies on the 
east. bank of the Hudson, about six miles north from Al- 
Dany. In the engraving, immediately on the opposite 
bank of ‘the river, may be seen the southern end of west 
Troy. Quite in the distance may be seen the out- 
lines of Albany, the capital of New York; and” fading in 
the horizon are the peaks of the Catskill Mountains. 
The Kitchen, we must take it for granted, all our readers 
will readily appréciate. Puss, a friend suggests, is dis- 
posed to be a little unsettled in feeling as baby touches 
her fur. We think, however, there are no indications of 
any special difficulty in the realm. 


EXxceRPTA FROM CORRESPONDENCE.—Our readers will 
be gratified with the following extract from a letter ad- 
dressed to the editor, by Rev. F. J. Jobson, one of the 
Wesleyan delegates to the late General conference. Mr. 


Ghitor’s Gable. 








Jobson’s interest in our American Methodism will endear 
him still more to us as a people : 

“You would learn of our route in the states and in 
Canada, after we left you at Indianapolis. We were 
much impressed by the scenery and progress of the west. 
There are few things that have impressed me more than 
the grand solitude of the Mississippi, and the falling 
floods of Niagara. These awed and filled my whole na- 
ture more than the Rhine or the Alps of Europe. Alto- 
gether, I returned from America filled with wonder by 
its large-featured sublimity ; and now in the remembrance 
of it, I am ready to view it not only as a ‘new world’ by 
discovery, but also by creation. Every thing in it seems 
to be wrought with so bold a hand, and on so large a scale, 
that in turning from it to Europe, it seems like reversing 
the telescope, and reducing one’s views of the parts of the 
world to miniature. I was, also, thoroughly imbued with 
the sense of the greatness of your work by Methodism 
in the country ; and at some future date, I may, if I can 
find time to fulfill my desigz, let you know, through the 
press, what I have thought and felt on those things. I 
suppose that father Cartwright’s Autobiography is not 
yet out. I shall read it, and also Finley’s book on the 
Indians, as soon as I can get them, with great zest. I 
love those old pioneers for their works’ sake; and then 
there is so much of the picturesque and morally sublime 
in their labors. I have read father Finley’s Autobiogra- 
phy with deep interest. 

“T lent your book on Bishop Hedding to Dr. Bunting, 
when on a visit to me_some time ago, and he has been 
much interested and gratified with it. You have ren- 
dered good service to the Church of Christ, and to Meth- 
odism, by its publication. It is alike honorable to you 
for scholarly ability and for Methodist heart. 

“T sent you a ‘Watchman’ the other day, by which 
you would see that I have tried to disabuse the Method- 
ist mind of the misrepresentations in the Appendix of 
Mrs. Stowe’s* Dred.’ With us there is a proverb, ‘Over 
doing is under doing,’ and I think it will prove so in her 
case. Present my Christian love to Bishop Morris, to Dr. 
Elliott, and to the brethren at the Book Concern, when 
you see them, and also to all the brethren you may meet 
who were with us in Indianapolis. I love them all, un- 
feignedly, and shall ever remember their confidence and 
kindness.” 

Nothing gives us more pleasure than to cultivate and 
bring out the writing talent in our Church. A brother 
minister, in one of the north-eastern conferences, who has 
done us good service in this respect, says : 

“T sometimes take a very cheerful view of the good 
work the Repository is doing in this single department, 
of bringing out talent. - And sympathizing with it in 
other particulars, I join efforts in this also; for, in the 
often quoted, but always important words of Gray, 

‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air.’” 


Note.—The crowded staté of our editorial department 
has made it necessary to omit several things we had pre- 
pared for this number. 
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